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NOTES  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR 


At  last  this  issue  on  Violence  in  the 
Schools  is  out.  I say  this  because  the 
idea  for  the  issue  was  mine.  It  arose 
from  a series  of  discussions  with 
directors  of  education  in  the  Province 
who  let  me  know  this  was  an  impor- 
tant issue  and  one  they  felt  OISE  was 
not  addressing.  When  Gordon  West 
took  on  the  job  of  editing  this  issue,  he 
found  that  there  was  significant  work 
underway  at  the  Institute  on  this  sub- 
ject. Hopefully,  Orbit  will  stimulate 
more  research  on  a matter  of  clear 
and  growing  importance. 

Professor  West  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  of  opening  up  this  issue 
for  public  debate.  Certainly  the  views 
of  students  studying  in  our  schools 
received  the  attention  they  deserve. 
Stuart  Auty’s  piece  does  present  the 
view  of  personnel  who  work  in  and  live 
with  the  problems  of  the  contempo- 
rary school  but  perhaps  a follow-up 
issue  would  let  us  hear  more  voices  of 
teachers  and  principals. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  issue  of  Orbit 
will  contribute  in  a positive  way  to  the 
resolution  of  a matter  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  future  of  education  in 
Ontario  and  beyond. 

Arthur  Kruger 
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Violence  in  the  Schools 

SCHOOLING  IN  VIOLENCE 


Introduction 


With  this  special  issue  of  Orbit , we  address 
an  issue  of  front  page  social  importance 
and  personal  anxiety,  which  nonetheless 
remains  quite  elusive  in  definition,  in  data, 
in  political  debate,  and  in  possible  solu- 
tions. The  articles  in  this  issue  are  meant 
not  only  to  address  “violence  in  the 
schools”  but  also  “schooling  in  violence” 
— to  challenge  any  easily  accepted  notions 
and  pre-conceptions  of  violence.  This 
introduction  will  highlight  some  themes 
which  the  issue  will  explore. 

There  are  different  orientations  repre- 
sented by  the  articles  — some  emphasize 
the  perceived  extent  of  the  violence  prob- 
lem in  the  schools;  others  raise  questions 
about  the  accuracy  of  these  perceptions; 
and  others  question  whether  schools  them- 
selves may  in  some  way  contribute  to  the 
violence  of  students.  They  especially  raise 
questions  about  how  schools  systematically 
disadvantage  various  racial,  gender,  sexual- 
ly orientated,  social  class,  and  age  groups. 
Readers  need  to  question  the  articles  and 
authors  — and  themselves  — regarding  our 
assumptions  about  the  origins  of  violence. 

We  start  off  with  a dialogue  among 
adults  professionally  concerned  with  stu- 
dents: representatives  of  the  Safe  School 
Task  Force,  the  Federation  of  Women 
Teachers,  The  Toronto  Police,  The  Ottawa 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  Toronto 
YMCA.  The  panellists  express  concerns 


Violence:  the  quality  of 
being  violent;  the  unlawful 
exercise  of  physical  force. 

Force:  coercion  or 
compulsion  especially 
with  the  use  or  threat 
of  violence. 

— Concise  Oxford  Dictionary 
For  the  Nineties. 

Oxford:  Clarendon.  1990 


about  the  scope  of  the  problem  and  offer 
suggestions  for  remediation.  This  dialogue 
is  followed  by  an  article  which  raises  criti- 
cal questions  about  the  media  portrayal  of 
violence  in  the  schools  as  an  escalating 
problem.  We  follow  with  an  interview  with 
some  school-age  kids  and  a report  from  the 
U.S.  about  the  origins  of  the  problem  of 
school  violence  there. 

The  next  section  includes  a group  of 
articles  which  raise  issues  concerning  the 
possible  structural  origins  of  school  vio- 
lence: racism,  sexism,  classism,  and  cul- 
ture. We  include  here  a look  at  black 
youth,  aboriginal  youth,  gay  youth,  work- 
ing class  youth  and  their  experience  of  vio- 


lence in  the  schools.  We  look  as  well  at  the 
notion  of  intrinsic  violence  in  our  culture 
— in  gender  identities,  the  media,  and 
sport.  We  end  the  section  with  an  examina- 
tion of  how  classroom  teachers  may  inad- 
vertently be  contributing  to  possible 
escalation.  All  of  these  articles  deal  with 
very  uncomfortable  issues  and  sketch  some 
very  broad  concerns  (some  beyond  the 
easy  “orbit”  of  the  school).  This  section 
most  directly  addresses  the  subtitle  of  the 
issue,  “Schooling  in  Violence.” 

The  last  group  of  articles  suggests  vari- 
ous solutions,  some  tried  and  tested,  some 
only  yet  proposed.  We  try  here  to  give  a 
glimpse  of  what  educators  have  begun  to 
do  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  this  province  to  begin  to  change  the  vio- 
lent context  of  education.  We  provide  a 
history  of  the  Safe  School  Task  Force,  a 
capsule  view  of  a new  govemment/school 
board  initiative  from  McMaster  University, 
and  a look  at  conflict  mediation,  anti-bully- 
ing, and  peace-maker  programs  in  process. 
We  end  with  an  article  which  appeals  for 
new  teacher  training  initiatives  in  the  areas 
of  child  abuse,  neglect,  and  violence 
towards  children. 

The  issue  ends  with  some  brief  bibli- 
ographies from  OISE’s  Woman’s  Centre, 
the  Centre  of  Criminology  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Toronto,  and  the  R.W.B.  Jackson 
Library  at  OISE. 


W.  GORDON  WEST 

Guest  Editor 
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SECTION  1 


VIOLENCE 
IN  THE 
SCHOOLS 


T, 


.his  section  explores 
the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  problem  from 
various  points  of 
view  — school 
administrators, 
teacher  federation 
representatives,  social 
service  workers, 
sociologists  and  kids 
in  school. 


A Dialogue  on 


The  Nature 
and  Extent  of 
the  Problem 


with  Stuart  Auty,  Stephen  Duggan,  Margaret  Dempsey, 
Grant  Lowery,  W.  Gordon  West,  and  Dan  Wiseman 


Gord  In  your  own  work,  what  defini- 
tions of  violence  do  you  use  and  which 
ones  do  you  find  most  useful? 

Steve  As  you  know,  in  defining  vio- 
lence the  public  is  looking  for  some  kind  of 
assault,  where  someone  has  been  caused 
physical  trauma.  But  in  fact  one  of  the  keys 
is  indirect  violence,  the  violence  that  is 
brought  on  through  intimidation.  In  the 
police  force  we  can  use  whatever  defini- 
tions the  Criminal  Code  comes  up  with,  but 
as  a community  player  we’re  interested  in 
the  broader  definitions. 

Dan  We’re  looking  at  anything  that 
jeopardizes  the  climate  for  an  effective 
learning  and  working  environment  — abu- 
sive language,  disruptive  aggressive  be- 
haviour in  the  classroom,  right  through  to 
assaults,  carrying  and  use  of  weapons,  both 
in  and  around  schools.  We’re  looking  at 
the  whole  context  of  behaviour  that  affronts 
a child  or  teacher  or  staff  member’s  ability 
to  function  in  a safe,  conducive  learning 
environment.  We  find  it  constantly  impor- 
tant to  remind  ourselves  not  to  gravitate 
towards  the  “heavy”  end,  or  the  weaponry 
side  of  it,  but  to  bear  in  mind  the  large  and 
pervasive  definition. 

Margaret  We  believe  that  all  forms  of 
violence  arc  related  and  occur  within  our 


society  because  of  power  imbalance,  eco- 
nomic disparity,  socialization,  inequalities 
in  terms  of  race  and  gender.  We  look  at  the 
broad  aspect  of  violence  in  terms  not  only 
of  physical  abuse,  but  both  emotional  and 
verbal  abuse  as  well,  and  we  believe  that  if 
we  are  to  have  a school  system  within  the 
larger  context  of  a society  based  on  equity, 
then  no  form  of  violence  can  be  tolerated. 

Grant  When  I was  a kid  I thought  punch- 
ups  in  the  schoolyard  were  a legitimate  way 
of  settling  differences.  If  some  kid  physi- 
cally assaulted  another  kid,  adults  and  some 
kids  would  say  that  was  not  acceptable,  but 
on  the  other  side,  you  can’t  totally  elimi- 
nate it.  I think  this  is  a very  complex  defini- 
tional problem.  What  will  the  school  sys- 
tem, or  society,  tolerate?  What  will  it  not? 

Stu  When  we  look  back  in  time,  defin- 
ing violence  wasn’t  very  difficult  at  all. 
Anything  disruptive  wouldn’t  be  tolerated. 
In  fact,  what  we  had  was  a patriarchal  sys- 
tem of  control  where  the  authority  figures 
were  very  clear  — the  principal  and  the 
teachers  in  the  school.  But  we’ve  gone 
beyond  that.  We’re  into  a situation  where 
we’re  requested  to  define  what  violence  is. 
And  it  comes  in  all  forms.  Certainly  any 
time  violence  comes  under  the  Criminal 
Code  in  the  school  setting,  then  real  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  bringing  in 
the  proper  authorities. 


ORBIT 


Gord  What  kinds  of  violence  are  pre- 
sent in  our  schools  today? 

Margaret  In  some  jurisdictions  our 
members  are  indicating  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  incidents  of  violence  on  the  part 
of  elementary  school  children  and  in  some 
cases  an  increase  in  the  severity  of  agres- 
sion, either  verbal  or  physical,  student  to 
student. 

Dan  The  concern  we’re  hearing  a lot  is 
the  amount  of  disruptive  behaviour  and 
aggression  in  classrooms.  To  use  Grant’s 
notion  of  a punch-up,  that  tended  to  be  a 
fairly  isolated  behaviour.  We’re  seeing  dis- 
ruptive behaviour  now  that  is  much  more 
pervasive  and  leading  up  to  and  including 
assaults  on  teachers.  We’ve  got  a number  of 
cases  presently  in  front  of  the  courts.  We’ve 
also  got  a lot  of  regular  occurrences  of  peer 
to  peer  assaults,  bullying,  in  and  around 
school  yards.  We’re  at  a point  now  where 
the  problem  has  become  intolerable  and  is 
jeopardizing  the  traditional  safe  environ- 
ments in  our  community  — schools,  shop- 
ping centres,  bus  routes. 

Stu  At  the  Safe  School  Task  Force, 
we’re  looking  at  a number  of  very  serious 
kinds  of  violence.  These  are  highlighted  by 
the  possibility  that  a weapon  might  be 
involved.  It’s  quite  beyond  verbal  or  psy- 
chological violence  and  your  average  bul- 
lying tactics  in  the  schoolyard.  It’s  a 
different  ethic  today.  If  a weapon  comes 
into  the  picture,  then  standard  conflict  reso- 
lution strategies  go  out  the  window.  That’s 
why  the  police  force  and  crown  attorneys 
and  community  organizations  have  to  focus 
on  this  issue  and  come  up  with  some  very 
concrete  plans  for  dealing  with  it. 

Dan  The  concern  we  see  is  the  willing- 
ness to  use  those  weapons.  It’s  not  that 
knives  are  staying  in  pockets  — and  knives 
seem  to  be  the  weapon  of  choice.  It’s  that 
they’re  coming  out.  We’re  on  a very  slip- 
pery slope  when  there’s  a willingness  to 
use  weapons  in  “routine”  conflicts  that 
may  include  a teacher,  or  administrator,  or 
a police  officer  for  that  matter,  or  a store- 
clerk. 

Margaret  I would  like  to  interject  here 


with  what  Sandra  Campbell  reported  to  us 
in  her  Metro  area  study  of  violence  and  the 
media.  She  reported  that  what  would  have 
been  classified  as  slash  or  pornographic 
films  in  the  the  early  1970s  are  now  main- 
stream fare  for  many  elementary  school 
age  children.  So  I think  we  have  to  be  very 
cognizant  of  what  our  young  people  are 
viewing  and  then  consider  the  transfer  that 
many  are  making  to  real-life  situations. 
That  makes  the  whole  problem  of  violence, 
in  my  opinion,  not  only  a school  issue  but 
an  adult  issue. 

Gord  When  I’ve  done  bibliographic 
searches  on  schools  and  violence  I’ve 
found  that  almost  all  the  references  are  to 
American  materials.  Given  the  fact  that 
Canadian  media  are  so  dominated  by 
American  media,  I wonder  whether  or  not 
we  as  adults,  and  the  kids  as  well,  have  a 
false  perception  of  increasing  violence. 

Stu  In  the  last  three  years,  since  the 
inception  of  the  Safe  School  Task  Force, 
we’ve  had  a lot  of  media  contact.  Since 
then,  there’s  no  lack  of  Canadian  content 
on  the  news.  In  fact,  our  media  in  the  past 
three  years  have  moved  from  the  discovery 
of  violence  in  our  schools  to  the  discovery 
of  weapons  to  the  discovery  of  what  they 
call  a cover-up  of  the  problem  by  school 
administrators  and  school  boards!  And  that 
theme  has  been  common  throughout  both 
print  and  electronic  media. 

Gord  Do  we  have  any  hard  evidence 
that  any  kinds  of  violence  are  increasing, 
or  is  it  simply  our  awareness  of  it,  or  a 
redefinition  of  what’s  at  issue,  which 
makes  us  more  sensitive  to  it? 

Dan  The  incidents  reported  to  police 
have  skyrocketed.  But  what’s  interesting 
about  this  is  that  much  of  the  crime  we  see 
among  young  people  parallels  school  atten- 
dance. For  example,  it  rises  from  Septem- 
ber to  November,  levels  off,  and  then 
continues  to  rise  through  the  New  Year.  In 
Ottawa  last  year  we  put  25,000  young  peo- 
ple on  the  street  due  to  two  unfortunate 
secondary  teachers’  strikes  in  both  our 
boards  and  instead  of  the  crime  rate  sky- 
rocketing, as  one  might  have  thought,  it 
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plummeted.  There  was  a deathly  silence 
among  25,000  kids  who  were  sitting  some- 
where. But  they  were  not  committing  the 
level  of  crime  they  had  before  the  strikes. 
And  when  they  were  back  in  school  in 
June,  the  crime  rate  began  to  rise  and  of 
course  it  petered  off  in  the  summer. 

Gord  Would  you  attribute,  then,  com- 
pulsory attendance  in  school  as  a cause  of 
violence? 

Dan  That’s  certainly  a rather  bizarre 
way  of  getting  at  the  issue!  What  those 
stats  tell  me  is  that  schools,  although  not 
the  cause,  play  an  integral  part  in  the  net- 
work supporting  violence  among  our 
young  people.  We  have  a stereotype  of 
who  these  young  people  are.  They’re  not 
street  kids,  the  traditional  view,  or  the  West 
Side  story  gangs,  the  Americanized  view. 
They  tend  to  be  kids  in  school,  using 
school  as  an  area  of  association,  being  vio- 
lent in  school,  to  school,  from  school,  at 
shopping  centres,  on  bus  routes,  and  we’ve 
seen  a whole  growth  of  extremely  perva- 
sive and  destructive  behaviour  that  contam- 
inates, with  very  few  participants,  an  entire 
school.  It’s  very  much  a ripple  effect.  The 
real  fear  is  that  the  victims  will  become  an 
entire  school  or  an  entire  community 
through  intimidation.  And  I think  we’ve 
really  got  to  look  at  that. 

Grant  I agree,  it’s  contextual.  We’re 
talking  about  violence  in  the  schools,  but 
really  we’re  talking  about  violence  in  con- 
temporary society.  You  can’t  legislate  a 
social  problem  out  of  existence.  It’s  hope- 
lessly naive  to  say  that  regulations  in 
schools  and  disciplinary  actions  are  going 
to  eliminate  it.  I’m  looking  at  a 1992  report 
here  from  the  Police  Department  — vio- 
lence against  persons  is  increasing.  So 
youth  and  students  reflect  what  is  going  on 
in  the  total  population.  People  have  disre- 
spect for  the  law.  We  have  almost  a rever- 
sion to  earlier  forms  of  solving  social 
problems  — “I  don’t  like  you  and  I’m 
going  to  punch  you  in  the  nose.” 

Gord  Does  the  definition  of  violence 
that  many  of  you  are  suggesting  include 
violence  by  the  schools,  or  by  the  police,  or 
by  the  rest  of  society,  upon  kids. 

Stu  I think  in  fact  it  does  and  that  is 
being  played  out  very  clearly:  kids’  rights 
— individual  rights  — are  exemplified 
within  the  educational  setting.  There  is  no 
longer  an  acceptance  that  a teacher  is  a 
firm,  judicious  parent  who  might  use  phys- 


ical force.  Many  boards  of  education  now 
mandate  that  teachers  must  not  touch  chil- 
dren, or  if  they  do  they  do  it  at  risk.  So,  the 
situation  of  the  abusive  teacher  who  uses 
physical  coercion  is  no  longer  tolerated. 

Gord  Shifting  the  focus  a bit  to  indirect 
violence,  do  you  think  that  school  boards 
should  be  liable  for  systematic  violence 
against  particular  racial  and  ethnic  minori- 
ties? Or  gender  minorities? 

Stu  Teacher  federations  are  looking  at 
liability  in  terms  of  risk  to  teachers.  There’s 
been  some  study  out  west  by  legal  represen- 
tatives in  the  Alberta  school  sytem  who 
have  focussed  on  the  liability  that  school 
boards  might  have  in  relation  to  this  issue. 
We  might  be  looking  down  the  road  at 
boards  of  education  being  liable  for  the 
assault  of  teachers,  or  for  that  matter  for 
anyone  injured  in  the  school  setting.  Prece- 
dents have  been  set  in  similar  circumstances 
in  the  health  field. 

Gord  Any  comments  on  who  you  think 
the  typical  perpetrators  or  victims  are? 

Stu  The  typical  perpetrator  is  a person 
who  doesn’t  believe  that  rules  apply  to  him 
or  her.  Now  that  all  comes  down  to  the 
lack  of  respect  for  current  authority  figures. 
There’s  been  a tremendous  decline  in  that, 
whether  it’s  for  police  or  school  officials  or 
doctors  or  lawyers.  On  the  other  side,  the 
typical  perpetrator  often  lacks  self-respect 
and  perhaps  has  suffered  a string  of  abuses 
in  childhood  from  early  family  life  on. 

Gord  Let  me  be  more  explicit  with  a 
topic  both  personally  uncomfortable  and 
politically  sensitive.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
offenders  coming  before  the  criminal  courts 
are  male.  There’s  also  a disproportionate 
number  of  blacks,  and  historically  there’s 
been  a disproportionate  number  of  Native 
Canadians.  And  there’s  more  likely  to  be 
violence  in  working-class  populations.  This 
is  not  to  say  the  upper  class  persons  do  not 
batter  or  do  not  commit  physical  assault, 
but  disproportionately  less  so. 

Dan  But  one  of  the  things  we’re  seeing 
is  that  those  committing  serious  assaults 
and  carrying  weapons  in  schools  are  cross- 
ing virtually  all  the  stereotypes  — ethnic, 
religious,  or  otherwise.  One  of  the  biggest 
problems  we’re  having  in  the  Ottawa  area 
is  dispelling  myths  and  getting  people  to 
understand  the  pervasiveness  of  this  issue. 
That’s  why  it’s  so  complicated. 
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Gord  Steve,  any  comment  from  your 
viewpoint  with  the  police? 

Steve  As  you  know,  this  is  a hot  topic 
when  it  gets  into  our  realm.  Dr.  Fred 
Matthews,  with  the  Central  Toronto  Youth 
Services,  is  now  doing  a lot  of  fieldwork 
on  this,  and  we’re  waiting  for  his  study  to 
come  out.  However,  in  the  police  force  we 
come  up  against  the  lower  socio-economic 
base.  We’re  trained  to  think  that  that  is 
probably  where  the  crime  will  come  from, 
because  they’re  committing  crime  for  prof- 
it. That’s  what  their  motive  is.  But  we’re 
finding  that  more  kids  from  middle  to 
upper  middle  income  backgrounds  are 
committing  violent  assaults  on  their  own 
peer  group  or  on  the  adult  group  or  the 
teaching  staff  than  they  used  to.  We  have 
to  educate  not  only  the  kids,  in  coming  for- 
ward and  reporting,  but  also  the  other  ser- 
vice providers. 

Gord  Stu,  any  comments  from  you  in 
terms  of  where  the  teacher  federations 
might  identify  problem  groups? 

Stu  There’s  not  a federation  identifica- 
tion of  problem  groups.  But  I agree  with 
Dan  and  Steve.  If  you  want  to  use  the  word 
“systemic,”  the  problem  is  systemically 
everywhere! 

Gord  If  we  can  identify  where  problems 
are  originating,  then  we’ve  identified  caus- 
es or  potential  causes,  and  then  we  might 
be  able  to  do  something  about  them.  If  we 
can’t  — or  refuse  — to  specify  origins, 
how  can  we  identify  “causes”  or  “solu- 
tions”? 

Dan  I think  we  need  to  look  at  a frame- 
work in  which  we  can  discuss  how  students 
see  their  sense  of  safety  or  their  level  of 
comfort  in  the  school.  There’s  no  question 
that  many  students  see  themselves  as  not 
being  welcomed  in  schools,  potentially 
more  likely  to  be  victimized  — new  Cana- 
dians, some  religious  groups,  ethnic  groups. 
The  tendency  is  to  sidestep  these  issues,  but 
there  is  also  a widespread  tendency  in  the 
community,  and  I believe  in  the  country 
and  this  province,  to  look  to  simple  solu- 
tions or  to  blame  or  identify  groups. 

Grant  The  flip  side  is  that  physical  vio- 
lence in  many  cultures  is  a legitimate  way 
of  solving  disputes. 

Dan  I don’t  think  that  the  Canadian  cul- 
ture is  any  different  at  a very  fundamental 


level  from  other  cultures.  We’ve  accepted 
violence  in  our  intimate  relationships.  What 
we’re  seeing,  though,  that  is  different  today 
is  large-scale  group  violence,  of  school 
against  school,  for  example,  and  that  can 
become  very  ugly  and  life  threatening. 

Stu  Walk  into  any  school  cafeteria  at 
noon  hour  and  you’re  looking  at  the  black 
population  at  one  comer,  the  white  in  anoth- 
er, the  Portuguese  in  a third,  the  Asians  in  a 
fourth,  and  so  on.  That’s  how  cafeterias 
break  down.  It’s  almost  a form  of  self- 
segregation. And  the  real  potential  explo- 
sions are  there.  It’s  not  necessarily  based  on 
race,  but  on  different  cultural  groups. 

Dan  If  I can  take  that  one  step  further 
from  what  Stu  is  saying,  incidents  that  start 
on  Friday  or  Saturday,  spill  over,  whereas 
Grant  you  were  saying  that  the  punch-up  in 
the  old  days  tended  to  be  isolated  and  fin- 
ished. The  combatants  left  and  that  was  all 
there  was  to  it.  But  the  spillover,  the  seven- 
day  a week  continuation  of  retaliation  and 
violence,  is  implicating  schools  whether 
we  like  it  or  not. 

Stu  We  ’ve  got  a poster  we’re  putting  out 
through  the  Safe  School  Task  Force  entitled 
“Settling  the  Score  Won’t  Change  the 
Score.”  Every  kid  in  the  gym  knows  what 
settling  the  score  means.  Unfomately,  it 
means  moving  to  the  school  the  following 
day  or  following  Monday  after  a Friday 
dance  and  doing  just  that,  settling  the  score. 

Gord  What  should  we  be  doing  in  the 
schools  or  community  to  change  things? 

Margaret  Education  to  me  is  the  key. 
And  the  younger  the  child,  the  better  the 
solution.  And  we  have  to  remember  we’re 
in  a partnership  — the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion has  established  the  Violence  Prevention 
Secretariat,  with  a focus  of  interministerial 
consultation,  and  is  working  with  school- 
boards,  schools,  and  community  groups. 
Curriculum  plays  a key  role,  and  many 
school  boards  are  initiating  anti-violence 
curricula  which  will  address  racism  and 
sexism.  Certainly  policies  in  terms  of  Zero 
Tolerance  are  important,  too.  Education  can 
turn  things  around  but  not  overnight.  FinaL 
ly,  we  better  take  a very  serious  look  at 
what  our  children  are  viewing  in  terms  of 
entertainment. 

Steve  As  service  providers  to  youth,  we 
have  to  learn  how  to  work  together,  to 
respect  each  other’s  viewpoints,  to  under- 
stand each  other’s  organizations.  We  also 


have  to  convince  the  kids  that  we  actually 
will  do  something  about  what  they  report 
to  us.  The  kids  have  no  faith  in  the  adult 
system.  That’s  why  they’re  turning  to  their 
own  revenge  and  why  we  have  the  problem 
of  escalation.  Finally,  and  this  has  been 
addressed  by  our  Chief,  we  have  to  change 
some  of  our  own  thinking,  which  has  been 
really  stagnant  ever  since  Robert  Peel 
walked  the  docksides  of  London. 

Stu  Partnerships  have  been  mentioned 
by  other  panellists  here,  and  that’s  really 
what  the  Safe  School  Task  Force  is  based 
on.  When  we  looked  at  the  question  of 
what  we  should  be  doing  in  schools  we 
saw  that  we  couldn’t  do  it  alone.  And  so 
we  launched  into  the  choppy  seas  of  the 
partnership  realm,  raising  awareness  of  the 
issues  and  letting  the  process  take  over. 
Letting  each  group’s  agenda  fly  is  some- 
thing we’ve  promoted  from  the  outset. 

Dan  To  agree  with  what  everyone  else 
has  said,  I think  we’ve  got  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  national  strategy.  Ultimate- 
ly our  own  fate  rests  on  the  condition  and 
the  degree  to  which  we  can  give  children 
what  they  need.  My  own  view  is  that  the 
violence  issue,  as  comprehensive  as  it  is,  is 
part  and  parcel  of  a whole  broader  contex- 
tual framework  as  to  the  abominable  condi- 
tions we  leave  our  children  in. 

Margaret  We  have  1.1  million  kids  liv- 
ing in  poverty!  And  so  far  we’ve  seen  little 
or  no  action  from  the  government’s  Cam- 
paign 2000.  The  Kid’s  Help  Phone  is  get- 
ting increasing  numbers  of  calls  from  our 
children  coast  to  coast.  And  tied  back  to 
the  violence  issue  is  a common  thread  run- 
ning through  the  stories  of  Canada’s  run- 
aways — namely,  having  witnessed  their 
mother  being  battered  in  the  home,  or 
being  abused  themselves.  I don’t  believe 
we  as  adults  in  this  society  value  our  chil- 
dren, and  that  underlies  the  problem  of  vio- 
lence in  our  schools. 

Grant  I would  like  to  end  with  one  fur- 
ther point,  and  that  is  that  youth  have 
always  mirrored  what  they  perceive,  and  of 
course  perception  is  a very  difficult  and 
subtle  thing,  but  youth  mirror  what  they 
perceive  as  acceptable  and  “positive”  to  the 
adult  population  around  them.  Therefore 
legislation  and  police  action  really  can’t 
deal  with  the  issue  of  youth  violence.  We 
really  can’t  blame  the  kids.  We  talk  about 
violence  in  the  schools,  but  that’s  nothing 
compared  to  the  amount  of  violence  and 
aggression  in  the  broader  society. 
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We  need  to  keep  the  problem  of  escalating 
violence  in  society  and  in  schools  in  per- 
spective. Statistically  documented  trends  in 
violent  behaviour  over  long  time-periods 
are  ambiguous:  over  the  last  century,  offi- 
cially recorded  violent  acts  per  capita  have 
declined,  not  increased. 


Escalating  Problem 
or  Moral  Panic? 


A CRITICAL  PERSPECTIVE 


Criminological  research  almost  unani- 
mously identifies  certain  individual  charac- 
teristics as  more  likely  to  be  found  in 
persons  committing  acts  of  street  violence: 
being  young  (12-25),  male,  working  class, 
a member  of  certain  sub-cultural  groups, 
and  living  in  less-developed  countries. 
“Property  crime  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  vio- 
lent crime  [are]  found  to  increase  as  the 
proportion  of  persons  looking  for  work 
increase[s]”  (Trevethan,  1992).  This  is  not 
to  deny  that  others  also  commit  violent 
acts,  but  it  is  to  attempt  to  identify  some 
patterns. 

Taking  a narrow  short-term  view,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  recorded/reported 
acts  of  violence  by  young  people  during 
the  1980s.  This  would  be  expected,  howev- 
er, with  increasing  public  sensitivity  to  vio- 
lence as  an  issue  to  be  dealt  with  officially; 
whether  there  is  any  change  in  real 
behaviour  is  more  difficult  to  determine 
(Frank,  1992.)  And  besides  being  limited 
to  narrow  legal-code  definitions,  official 
police  data  perhaps  indicate  what  people 
report  and  changes  in  such  reporting,  not 
what  is  “actually  happening”;  such  statis- 
tics might  better  represent  what  the  crime- 
controllers  do  than  represent  what  the 
criminals  do! 


Marilyn  Kasian  of  the  Ottawa  Roman 
Catholic  Separate  School  Board  (Kasian, 
1992)  has  provided  some  interesting  self- 
report  data  which  merit  replication  and 
improvement.  (The  definitions  are  very 
loose,  including  “verbal  abuse”  as  vio- 
lence, and  linking  violence  with  lateness, 
truancy,  and  homework  problems;  the  scor- 
ing is  biassed  in  that  no  incidents  could  be 
scored  as  less  than  “serious”;  most  impor- 
tant, conceptually,  there  was  no  opportuni- 
ty for  indicating  violence  by  the  school  or 
teachers  against  students.)  “Teachers  indi- 
cated that  approximately  5 percent  of  the 
student  population  were  responsible  for 
most  of  the  problems  identified”  and  “the 
majority  of  the  teachers  experienced  some 
form  of  student  initiated  violence,”  but 
only  20  percent  of  these  were  rated  as  very 
or  extremely  serious  (p.  24).  Furthermore, 
“no  significant  differences  were  apparent” 
over  the  last  five  years  — with  the  excep- 
tion of  weapons  carrying.  As  in  the  official 
statistics,  male  students  reported  more  vic- 
timization than  females  (with  the  notable 
exception  of  sexual  harassment  cases)  (p. 
16).  Interestingly,  Grade  8 students  (aver- 
aging age  13)  reported  the  most  victimiza- 
tion, excepting  sexual  and  racial  harass- 
ment. Retrospectively,  these  students 
reported  more  experience  of  verbal  abuse 
in  elementary  school;  interestingly,  only  on 
this  category  did  girls  self-report  having 
committed  more  acts  of  violence. 

A central  difficulty  in  assessing  this 
issue  arises  from  our  varying  definitions 
of  violence.  Narrow  legal  definitions  of 
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assessing  this  issue 
arises  from  our  varying 
definitions  of  violence. 


actions  justiceable  in  court  are  restrictive, 
yet  precise;  vague,  generalizing  definitions 
are  provocative,  politically  sensitizing,  yet 
also  potentially  alarmist. 

Criminological  research  favours  a rela- 
tively narrow,  legalistic  definition:  vio- 
lence consists  of  proven  acts  by  individuals 
prohibited  in  the  Criminal  Code  (usually 
including  murder,  assault,  [most]  sexual 
assault,  arson,  and  robbery).  Others  advo- 
cate a wider  definition  to  include  intimida- 
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tion  (without  any  assault),  pornography, 
and  so  on.  Others  suggest  shifting  the  focus 
from  acts  committed  by  individuals  to 
structural  violence,  examining  how  social 
organization  systematically  harms  large 
groups  of  people  (e.g.,  ethnic  and  racial 
minorities,  women,  working-class  persons, 
the  young,  etc.). 

While  many  object  to  “violence,”  we 
somewhat  contradictorily  call  for  the  use  of 
repressive  measures  in  the  slogan  of  “Zero 
Tolerance.”  Violence  within  our  political 


We  need  to  consider 
the  various  social 
changes  which  may 
lie  behind  the  present 
concern  over  school 
violence. 


tradition  has  always  been  decried  as  the 
illegitimate  use  of  force,  with  the  emphasis 
on  illegitimate. 

But  legitimate  authority  needs  power 
for  effecting  decisions,  for  exercise  of  con- 
trol over  territory  and  various  social  prac- 
tices. The  exercise  of  legitimate  political 
authority  relies  on  legitimate  use  of  force, 
concretely  embodied  in  the  law,  state  agen- 
cies, and  most  specifically  in  the  legal  sys- 
tem, the  police,  and  the  military.  The  point 
is  that  violence  is  defined  as  the  illegiti- 
mate use  of  force,  and  while  most  of  us  are 
opposed  to  violence,  few  of  us  are  opposed 
to  effective  authority,  as  in  “discipline”  in 
schools,  or  the  legitimate  use  of  force, 
whether  in  child-rearing,  the  enforcement 
of  hockey  rules,  or  the  prevention  of  mur- 
der and  assault.  Three-quarters  of  Toronto 
respondents  in  a recent  survey  believed 
that  physical  discipline  by  parents  of  chil- 
dren is  appropriate  in  some  circumstances 
(Durrant,  1993.) 

Unquestionably,  many  of  us  increasingly 
perceive  youth  violence  as  a problem. 
Women’s  groups  and  community  groups, 
for  example,  try  to  document  it  and  are 
accused,  by  some,  of  manipulating  whatev- 
er data  are  available  to  their  own  ends.  The 
media  (overwhelmingly  American)  feeds 
this  and  reinforces  it;  local  papers  confirm 
such  sentiments  with  front-page  coverage 


of  any  untoward  incident.  Those  of  us  who 
are  parents,  understandably,  are  concerned 
and  fear  for  our  children.  And  some  kids 
express  fear  but  others  do  not. 

There  is  doubtlessly  some  reality  to 
these  expressions  of  concern  and  fear: 
almost  all  of  us  have  felt  some  fear  of  being 
beaten  up,  at  home,  in  the  playground,  on 
the  street.  We  all  have  empathy  with  those 
who  are  affected  by  violence  as  a threat  to 
their  lives. 

But  “violence”  is  also  a political  issue, 
identified  and  understood  through  our  lan- 
guage and  discourse.  Violence  in  Canadian 
schools  is  comparatively  low-key,  and  we 
need  to  beware  of  simply  assuming  our 
schools  are  going  the  way  of  American 
ones.  In  my  view,  the  issue  of  violence  in 
the  schools  may  threaten  to  assume  the 
characteristics  of  a “moral  panic.” 

Cohen  (1972)  has  defined  the  stages  of 
such  panics:  a condition  or  group  of  people 
becomes  defined  as  threat  to  the  social 
order;  mass  media  stereotypes;  “right- 
thinking”  moral  entrepreneurs  and  interest 
groups  defend  the  moral  order;  experts  pro- 
nounce solutions;  ways  of  coping  evolve. 
As  Kasian  states,  “it  could  be  hypothesized 
that  the  increased  attention  directed  at  the 
issue  of  violence  in  the  schools  has  led  to 
the  perception  that  violent  incidents  have 
increased  when  in  fact,  rates  have  remained 
stable”  (p.  5).  Robert  Gordon,  at  Vancou- 
ver’s Simon  Fraser  University,  corrobo- 
rates these  data,  saying  the  alarm  about  the 
number  of  young  people  injured  is  serious- 
ly overstated,  a product  of  political  winds 
(in  Wilson,  1992).  Some  concerned  discus- 
sants of  the  issue  of  school  violence  use  the 
widest  possible  definitions  to  augment  the 
number  of  incidents  (including,  for  in- 
stance, verbal  abuse,  substance  abuse,  tru- 
ancy, and  neglect  of  homework),  then  cite 
the  worst  individual  incidents  (which  are 
the  least  frequent),  inflaming  distorted  per- 
ceptions of  the  situation. 

We  need  to  consider  the  various  social 
changes  which  may  lie  behind  the  present 
concern  over  school  violence:  the  increas- 
ing attention  paid  to  feminist  expressions 
of  women’s  concerns;  the  increasingly  hetr 
erogeneous  nature  of  our  schools,  racially, 
ethnically,  and  culturally,  and  in  terms  of 
sexuality  and  sexual  orientation,  and  across 
social  classes;  anxieties  over  economic 
recession,  plant  closings,  and  international 
competitiveness.  The  traditional  power 
holders  in  the  bureaucracies  and  profes- 
sions sense  a threat  as  students  challenge 


that  schools  are  no  longer  to  be  run  by  nar- 
row interest  groups.  The  focus  on  individu- 
al student  perpetrators  may  detract  from 
addressing  structural  violence  by  schools 
against  students. 

It  is  rather  sad  that  so  many  of  the 
measures  proposed  recently  involve  such 
approaches  as  “target  hardening,”  in- 
creased surveillance  and  communication, 
and  co-optation  of  students,  while  failing  to 
address  any  structural,  background  causes. 
Such  measures  basically  ask  for  more  of 
the  same,  more  technology,  and  more  con- 
trol — the  same  measures  which  have  led 
to  increased  official  crime  rates  over  the 
last  decades,  especially  in  the  United 
States. 

As  schools  become  sites  of  contestation, 
reclaimed  as  a part  of  various  communities, 
various  disputes  offer  the  opportunity  for 
positive  changes,  making  schools  truly 
public  institutions.  For  our  schools  to  work 
better,  we  may  need  a new  sense  of  com- 
munity and  school.  The  “Peacemakers” 
program  adopted  in  many  Toronto  schools, 
for  instance,  seeks  in  part  to  develop  a 
shared  new  vocabulary  and  actions  in 
working  with  elementary  kids.  Whatever 
our  solutions,  the  resolution  of  the  problem 
of  violence  will  not  come  about  if  the 
issues  are  defined  by  traditional  power 
holders  alone. 

Thanks  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral, especially  Dr.  Margaret  Beare  and 
Karim  Ismaili,  and  to  Marilyn  Kasian  for 
assistance. 
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Tom:  Grade  4,  9 years  old 
Ron:  Grade  9,  14  years  old 
Ruth:  Grade  11, 17  years  old 
Interviewer:  W.  Gordon  West 


These  are  local  downtown  Toronto  kids, 
speaking  under  pseudonyms,  whom  the 
interviewer  contacted  informally.  In  no 
way  is  this  intended  to  be  a representative 
sample  of  students  or  of  schools.  The  aim 
is  to  give  a glimpse  of  how  some  students 
experience  and  perceive  the  problem  of 
violence  in  the  schools. 


Gord  What  do  you  think  of  when  you 
hear  the  word  violence ? 

Tom  I think  it  means  people  hurting 
people. 

Ron  I think  of  violence  as  actions,  doing 
things  to  other  people  physically. 

Ruth  Violence  to  me  is  a way  of  reliev- 
ing stress  or  anger  towards  another  person 
and  it’s  not  necessarily  the  right  way  but  a 
lot  of  kids  do  it. 

Gord  Would  you  include  words  as  well 
as  actions? 

Ruth  Oh  yes,  a lot  of  swearing  and 
down-talking.  I think  it’s  thought  of  as  an 
easy  way  out.  If  you  can  prove  yourself  in 
strength  then  you  gain  more  respect  that 
way. 

Gord  What  kinds  of  violence  occur  in 
your  school? 

Tom  Sometimes  in  the  school  yard  peo- 
ple start  play  fighting.  Then  one  person  hits 
the  other  on  the  head  and  they  start  real 
fighting... 

Gord  Does  that  happen  a lot  at  your 
school? 

Tom  Sometimes,  when  we’re  playing 
soccer  they  think  they  got  a score,  and  peo- 
ple go,  “No,  you  didn’t,”  and  they  start  a 
fight. 

Ron  I haven’t  really  seen  much  of  any- 
thing so  far  in  my  new  high  school.  Like 
maybe  some  tough  kids  have  an  argument, 
and  then  go  outside,  and  have  it  out. 

Ruth  At  our  high  school,  there’s  quite  a 
bit.  There  was  a fight  on  Friday.  They  were 
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wearing  brass  knuckles.  Some  guy  who 
used  to  go  to  our  high  school  came  back 
and  it  was  about  a girl.  It’s  over  very  trivial 
things  that  people  fight. 

Gord  Any  of  you  see  any  weapons? 

Tom  Every  now  and  then,  people  bring 
in  pen  knives  but  they  don’t  use  them 
often.  They  just  like  to  show  off. 

Ruth  There  are  certain  people  I know  of 
who  carry  weapons  around — switchblades 
and  brass  knuckles,  things  that  are  easily 
concealed  and  can  be  brought  out  really 
quickly. 

Gord  Ever  heard  of  any  guns? 

Ruth  Not  at  our  school,  but  I’ve  met  a 
couple  of  people  who  have  guns. 

Ron  There  are  some  big  gangs  that  used 
them  last  summer. 

Gord  How  about  other  experiences  of 
violence,  like  swarming  at  the  Eaton  Cen- 
tre or  after  the  Blue  Jays  victory? 

Ruth  I’ve  seen  swarmings,  a lot  of  them, 
but  people  make  it  out  to  be  a lot  more  than 
it  usually  is.  What  it  usually  is,  is  that  the 
two  people  who  want  to  fight  have  their 
friends  backing  them  up,  but  most  typically 
just  those  two  people  end  up  fighting  it  out. 
Usually  it’s  kind  of  a respect  thing.  If 
you’re  gonna  challenge  a person,  then  you 
should  be  able  to  do  it  yourself.  Their 
friends  come  along  for  the  ride,  just  to 
watch  it. 

Gord  Any  type  of  person  that’s  most 
likely  to  fight? 

Ron  Big  kids,  kids  who  are  big  for  their 
age.  Kids  who  are  using  drugs. 

Ruth  I think  there’s  a class  of  people 
who  will  always  fight.  They  depend  on 
violence  for  respect  and  superiority.  It’s  a 
very  macho  type  of  attitude  that  a lot  of 
them  have.  It’s  not  rich  or  poor,  anyone 


can  be  a bully;  it’s  just  the  way  they  think. 


Ruth  For  example,  “homies.”  They  wear 
the  very  colourful,  massive  outfits,  usually 
ripped  up  jeans,  with  corduroy  patched  on 
them,  different  ball  team  jackets  and  base- 
ball hats.  There’s  different  classes.  There’s 
the  fierce  type,  and  there’s  the  subdued 
type,  but  there  are  a lot  of  people  who  start 
dressing  like  that  because  they  think  it 
looks  cool  and  then  people  scoop  them  up 
into  gangs  and  that’s  how  it  happens.  You 
can  see  at  our  high  school  there’s  divisions 
of  home  gangs.  In  order  to  prove  that  one 
group  is  better  they  have  to  be  able  to  show 
it  violently. 

Gord  Any  other  group  that  might  be 
involved  in  violence? 

Ruth  Skinheads  are  usually  known  for  it 
but  they  seem  to  stay  among  themselves.  If 
you  don’t  dress  like  them  or  talk  like  them 
or  act  like  them,  they’ll  just  leave  you 
alone.  But  if  one  of  them  does  something 
wrong,  then  they  get  into  a lot  of  trouble 
for  it.  A friend  of  mine  was  hanging  around 
with  a bunch  of  skinheads  last  summer  and 
she  was  seen  walking  with  a black  guy. 
She  had  to  go  into  hiding,  because  a whole 
bunch  of  people  decided  that  she  was  a 
traitor.  If  you’re  not  involved  with  punks, 
they  won’t  bother  you,  whereas  with 
homies  it  doesn’t  matter  who  you  are. 

Gord  Any  differences  between  white 
kids  or  black  kids  or  Chinese  kids  or  Kore- 
an kids? 

Ruth  No.  The  swarming  last  year  was 
some  girls  who  decided  to  swarm  this  one 
girl.  And  yesterday  they  were  upper  class 
white  boys  that  were  fighting  and  that  was 
a bad  fight.  One  of  them  ended  up  having 
to  get  stitches  over  his  eye.  It’s  not  any 
particular  class,  I don’t  think. 

Gord  I’m  just  asking  because  some  people 


Gord  How  do  you  identify  them? 
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talk  about  black  kids  causing  more  trouble. 

Ruth  I think  that’s  just  an  escape  from 
the  problem. 

Gord  Any  type  of  person  who  is  likely 
to  be  victimized? 

Ron  Smaller  kids.  Or  people  who  act 
like  jerks. 

Ruth  Someone  who’s  up  for  a challenge 

— say,  if  I was  walking  through  the  Eaton 
Centre  and  a gang  of  girls  started  looking 
at  me  in  a bad  way.  If  I was  willing  to  step 
back  and  just  let  it  ride  then  I’d  be  OK. 

Gord  Do  you  think  violence  at  school  is 
increasing? 

Tom  Actually  there  were  more  fights 
last  year.  There  were  these  big  huge  gangs. 
This  year  they  just  went  to  another  school 
because  they  were  all  in  Grade  6. 

Ruth  I remember  there  were  a lot  of 
fights  in  Grade  9,  that  was  kind  of  the  age 
of  the  punks.  Now  there’s  not  that  many 
fights  but  when  there  are,  they’re  bad. 
Before,  I remember  you’d  see  a fight  and  a 
couple  of  punches  would  be  thrown  and 
that  was  it,  that  was  the  end  of  it,  you 
broke  it  up.  But  now  it  gets  violent,  it  gets 
beyond  that  kind  of  thing. 

Tom  I’ve  seen  different  kinds  of  gangs, 
like  there  is  one  gang  in  Grades  1 and  2. 
There’s  usually  at  least  one  gang  every 
grade... 

Gord  Any  changes  in  terms  of  what  peo- 
ple are  actually  doing  that’s  violent? 

Ruth  Before,  people  relied  on  their  fists. 
I think  people  have  discovered  new  ways 
of  hurting  other  people  and  that’s  kind  of 
carried  into  their  fighting  and  macho-ness 

— whoever  has  the  biggest  knife  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing  — and  I think  that’s  the 
way  it  works. 

Gord  Any  differences  in  terms  of  vio- 
lence against  girls? 

Ruth  I think  guys  are  being  a lot  more 
careful.  I’ve  noticed  that  they’re  very 
reluctant  to  make  jokes  about  girls.  I’ve  got 
many  teachers  who  refuse  to  say 
“mankind,”  they’ll  say  “humankind.”  It’s  a 
big  deal  if  you  make  a rude  comment  about 
girls. 

Gord  Any  picking  on  kids  who  arc  gay 
or  effeminate? 


Ruth  When  kids  are  my  age  they’re 
beginning  to  realize  what  the  different  sex- 
ual orientations  are.  People  make  jokes 
about  it  but  they’re  very  defensive.  If  ever 
anyone  makes  a comment  to  a guy  about 
being  effeminate,  it’s  just  the  end  of  the 
world.  I’ve  seen  a lot  of  challenges  for 
fights  because  of  comments  about  being 

gay. 

Gord  Any  kind  of  background  causes 
you  can  think  of  that  make  kids  act  violent- 
ly? Like  from  home  or  anything  like  that? 

Ruth  Older  brother  or  sister  who  beats 
them  up  so  they  go  to  school  and  pick  on 
other  kids  ... 

Ron  Or  kids’  parents  who  aren’t  very 
good  parents. 

Ruth  I think  it’s  who  you  hang  out  with, 
because  parents  really  matter  a lot  less,  at 
least  when  you’re  in  high  school.  It’s  more 
if  you’re  hanging  out  with  a group  of 
friends  who  are  violent,  then  you’re  going 
to  be  violent.  Your  parents  really  can’t  do 
much  about  it.  If  you  want  to  go  pound 
someone,  there’s  nothing  they  can  do 
because  you’re  self-driven  basically. 

Gord  Any  things  that  you  think  should 
be  done  to  have  schools  be  safer,  or  at  least 
less  violent? 

Tom  You  could  have  more  peacemak- 
ers. Peacemakers  learn  all  the  laws  and  go 
around  at  recess  and  they  wear  these  big 
bright  jackets  and  if  they  find  a fight  they 
just  break  it  up. 

Gord  How  do  they  break  it  up? 

Tom  First  of  all  they  just  walk  in  and 
say,  “Hi,  I’m  a peacemaker  and  I’d  like  to 
talk  you  ...  ” I was  a peacemaker  last  year. 
We’d  say,  “Do  you  want  a teacher  to  solve 
this  or  us?”  And  if  they  say  a teacher,  then 
you  get  a teacher  to  solve  it.  There’s  four 
rules:  no  name  calling,  no  interrupting, 
agree  to  solve  the  problem,  and  something 
else  I can’t  remember!...  And  so  if  they 
agree  to  all  those  rules,  you  say,  “OK, 
what’s  your  side  of  the  story?”  And  they 
say  it.  And  you  say,  “What’s  the  other  per- 
son’s side  of  the  story”  and  they  tell  it.  And 
then  they  just  try  and  make  a resolution. 

Gord  Anything  else  the  schools  should 
do  differently? 

Ron  There  are  supposed  to  be  some  hall 
monitors...  and  there ’re  supposed  to  be 
some  undercover  cops.  1 don’t  know.  But 


they  should  try  to  do  something. 

Gord  Should  schools  be  using  more 
police  or  less? 

Ron  I think  they  should  use  the  law  to 
discourage  people.  The  way  it  is  now,  the 
office  might  suspend  someone.  That’s  not 
much... 

Ruth  At  our  high  school  they  had  a 
bunch  of  narcs  come  into  the  school,  and 
there  were  big  busts  on  drugs.  When  I got 
there,  it  had  cleaned  up,  but  there  was 
another  rumour  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
that  there  were  narcs  in  the  school  again. 
We  have  one  cop  — everyone  calls  him  the 
Caf  Cop  because  he  spends  lunch  in  the 
cafeteria  around  the  tables.  And  he  roams 
the  halls.  Basically,  he  tells  you  not  to 
cause  trouble.  But  I don’t  think  for  a school 
that  size  they  should  only  have  one  person. 
They  should  have  at  least  three  if  not  four 
people  like  him,  just  to  report  things  going 
on.  Because  you  can  tell  if  there’s  going  to 
be  a fight. 

Gord  How  would  you  tell? 

Ruth  There’s  a lot  of  whispering  going 
on  and  people  are  moving  into  a certain 
area.  I knew  the  second  that  fight  last  Fri- 
day was  going  to  start  in  the  courtyard 
because  all  of  a sudden  there  were  tons  of 
people  out  in  front  of  the  school,  and  bang! 
Everyone  was  gone. 

Gord  Do  you  think  the  schools  should 
have  more  specific  programs  or  campaigns 
against  violence,  like  the  White  Ribbon 
campaign? 

Ruth  I don’t  really  think  it’s  outside 
things  that  cause  violence  other  than  the 
fact  that  we  see  it  on  TV  and  on  movies  for 
so  long,  ever  since  we’re  little.  Like  Boyz 
n'  the  Hood,  which  had  a good  message. 
The  first  hour  of  it  was  just  teasing  people 
that  had  guns  and  it  made  having  guns  look 
like  fun.  A lot  of  movies,  like  Arnold 
Schwartzenegger  movies,  they’re  just  silly, 
people  don’t  believe  them.  But  it’s  real-life 
things  that  have  an  effect.  Kids  are  now 
dressing  like  kids  from  New  York,  and  you 
see  them  picking  up  the  attitudes  and  even 
the  accents.  That  riot  that  we  had  here  after 
that  one  in  the  States,  it  was  Toronto  kids, 
they  weren’t  trying  to  prove  anything,  or 
fight  for  anyone,  they  were  just  picking  it 
up  from  the  States.  And  movies  that  illus- 
trate real-life  situtations  make  people  more 
anxious  to  try  it  out. 
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Decentering  Violence 


A U.S.  PERSPECTIVE 


Peter  McLaren 

Scholar-in-Residence  and  Director, 

Center  for  Education  and  Cultural 
Studies,  Miami  University,  Ohio 

My  own  attempts  to  understand  the  escalat- 
ing violence  in  U.  S.  schools  follows  from 
my  recent  work  in  multiculturalism  and 
race  relations,  especially  among  Anglo, 
African-American,  and  Latino  populations. 

While  my  interest  in  these  areas  is  not 
entirely  new,  it  has  taken  on  a more  urgent 
appeal  lately.  When  several  years  ago  some 
students  from  the  local  high  school  in 
Oxford,  Ohio  (where  Miami  University  is 
located,  about  a one  hour  drive  from 
Cincinnati)  wore  their  grandparents’  Ku 
Klux  Klan  robes  to  a school-sponsored 
Halloween  party  and  attempted  to  assault 
some  African  American  students,  I spoke 
with  some  of  the  white  student  onlookers 
who  were  angry  because  the  principal  had 
decided  to  suspend  the  white  students 
involved  in  the  incident.  They  wondered 
why  black  students  were  permitted  to  wear 
African  jewelry  and  logos  to  class  while 
the  white  students  were  discouraged  from 
displaying  confederate  flag  logos  or  other 
symbols  of  white  power.  Many  of  these 
students  supported  the  Klan  members  who 
marched  in  their  robes  through  the  town  to 
protest  what  they  considered  to  be  a viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  students  who  were 
temporarily  suspended  from  classes.  The 
students  who  held  Klan  sympathies  felt 
victimized  by  the  presence  of  black  stu- 
dents whom  they  held  responsible  for  drug- 
dealing, crime,  and  the  general  decline  of 
social  life  in  the  country. 

In  attempting  to  understand  the  broader 
context  of  racially  motivated  violence  in 
U.S.  schools,  it  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  the  following  hard  realities:  a declin- 
ing inner-city  job  market,  growing  national 
unemployment  rates,  the  automation  of 
clerical  labour,  and  the  drastic  decline  in 
the  number  of  unskilled  positions  in  tradi- 
tional blue-collar  industries  in  urban  areas. 
All  of  these  factors  lead  to  increasing  num- 
bers of  youth  competing  for  fewer  and 


fewer  entry-level  unskilled  jobs.  Addition- 
al background  factors  include  the  move- 
ment of  the  African-American  middle  class 
out  of  the  once  multi-class  ghetto,  the 
shifting  of  service  sector  employment  to 
the  suburbs,  and  increased  international 
competition  provoking  capitalist  manufac- 
turing firms  to  reduce  costs  by  exploiting 
immigrant  workers  in  U.S.  cities  or  “out- 
sourcing” to  Third  World  countries  (see 
McLaren,  in  press).  Put  this  together  with 
the  white-controlled  media  (often  backed 
by  “victim-blaming”  social  scientists)  and 
one  is  not  surprised  to  see  what  Comel 
West  describes  as  a ‘‘''walking  nihilism  of 


Homicide  is  now  the 
number  one  cause 
of  death  among  young 
black  males. 


pervasive  drug  addiction,  pervasive  alco- 
holism, pervasive  homicide,  and  an  expo- 
nential rise  in  suicide”  (cited  in  Stephanson, 
1988). 

A focus  on  the  material  relations  of 
oppression  in  the  U.S.  can  help  to  reduce 
viewing  the  “problem”  of  multiculturalism 
to  simply  one  of  “attitudes”  and  “tempera- 
ment.” According  to  a recent  publication  of 
the  Children’s  Defense  Fund,  The  Slate  of 
America' s Children,  black  and  Latino 
teenagers  are  twice  as  likely  as  Anglo 
white  students  to  be  two  or  more  grades 
behind  in  school,  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged teenagers  are  more  than  three 
times  as  likely  as  non-poor  teenagers  to 
drop  out  of  school.  Furthermore,  three  in 
10  black  children  and  more  than  50  percent 
of  all  Latino  children  have  a parent  who 
lacks  a high  school  diploma.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, given  the  objective  conditions  of 
opportunity  for  students  of  colour.  By  age 
twenty  two,  18  percent  of  black  youths, 
and  43  percent  of  Latino  youths  still  have 
not  graduated  from  high  school  (compared 


to  14  percent  of  white  youths).  If  gradua- 
tion isn’t  as  attractive  to  students  of  colour 
as  it  is  to  white  students,  perhaps  there  is  a 
reason.  A look  at  employment  rates  can 
perhaps  give  us  a clue.  The  unemployment 
rate  for  black  high  school  graduates  in 
1988  was  25  percent  higher  than  the  rate 
for  white  high-school  dropouts.  White  high- 
school  dropouts  have  a better  chance  for 
success  than  black  high  school  graduates. 
Consider  that  last  statement  for  a moment. 
Now  consider  the  fact  that  the  average 
black  student  dropout  earned  60  percent 
less  in  1986  than  in  1973.  This  state  of 
affairs  becomes  even  more  disturbing  when 
we  consider  that  homicide  is  now  the  num- 
ber one  cause  of  death  among  young  black 
males.  One  only  needs  to  watch  the  film 
Boyz  n'  the  Hood  to  get  a sense  of  what 
chances  are  available  for  lower  middle- 
class  black  youth  in  capitalist  America.  In 
a survey  of  536  Southside  Chicago  elemen- 
tary school  children,  26  percent  had  seen 
someone  shot  and  29  percent  had  seen  a 
stabbing. 

Of  course,  poverty  is  a major  factor  in 
determining  the  academic  outcomes  of  stu- 
dents at  school.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  greatest 
predictor  of  academic  success  in  this  coun- 
try, which  makes  it  disturbing  to  leam  that 
in  1988,  only  25  percent  of  three-  and  four- 
year-olds  with  family  incomes  of  less  than 
$10,000  a year  were  enrolled  in  a pre- 
school program.  Yet  56  percent  of  those 
with  family  incomes  of  $35,000  or  more 
were  enrolled.  More  than  one  third  of  all 
children  in  families  headed  by  someone 
younger  than  30  are  living  in  poverty.  The 
mortality  rates  of  black  infants  were  more 
than  double  that  of  white  infants  in  1988. 

What  happens  when  students  leave  their 
schools  as  “dropouts”  or  what  Latino  stu- 
dents refer  to  as  being  “pushed  out”? 
Michelle  Fine  (1991)  notes  that  even  after 
three  decades  of  progressive  legislation,  in 
1985  62.5  percent  of  African-American 
students  attended  predominately  minority 
schools  and  they  were  overrepresented  to  a 
very  substantial  degree  in  terms  of  suspen- 
sion referrals,  school  expulsions,  and  enrol- 
ment in  special  education  classes.  Fine  also 
notes  that  today  68  percent  of  Latino  chil- 
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dren  are  still  enrolled  in  racially  isolated 
schools.  She  further  notes  that  female  edu- 
cational achievement  in  math,  reading, 
social  studies,  and  science  continues  to 
decline  relative  to  males. 

Fine  has  provided  important  statistics  to 
give  us  a better  understanding  of  the  grow- 
ing gap  in  educational  outcomes  among 
privileged  and  disadvantaged  groups, 
specifically  in  terms  of  race,  class,  and  gen- 
der. For  instance,  it  is  expected  that  25  per- 
cent of  fifth  graders  will  not  make  it  to  high 
school.  Dropouts  constitute  22  percent  of 
the  lowest  income  quartile  and  8.9  of  the 
highest  income  quartile.  Fine  reports  the 
following  statistics  on  dropouts  in  descend- 
ing order:  Native  Americans  (22.7  percent); 
Hispanics  (18.7  percent);  African  Ameri- 
cans (16.8  percent);  whites  (12.2  percent); 
and  Asians  (4.8  percent).  In  urban  areas, 
Latin  females  drop  out  more  frequently 
than  any  other  group  (26.2  percent  versus 
12.6  percent  Latin  males,  15.7  percent 
white  males,  15.3  percent  white  females, 

24.4  percent  African-American  males,  and 

16.5  African-American  females).  Pregnan- 
cy, parenting,  and  marriage  disrupt  many 
young  women’s  educational  careers. 

Fine  reports  on  some  of  the  findings 
dealing  with  attributes  of  schools  from 
which  the  students  drop  out  (or  are 
“pushed-out”).  Student  dropouts  decrease 
with  a rise  in  teacher-student  ratios  and 
they  rise  during  times  of  increased  teacher 
moves  and  transfer  requests.  A decline  in 
student  achievement  follows  rigid  retention 
policies,  lack  of  faculty  interest,  unfair  dis- 
cipline procedures,  widespread  truancy, 
teacher  turnover,  tracking  procedures,  and 
competency  examinations. 

What  happens  to  the  dropouts  once  they 
drop  out?  Fine  provides  more  illuminating 
statistics.  Those  who  are  economically 
privileged  and  male  reap  the  most  benefits 
of  a high  school  degree.  For  each  year  of 
education,  women’s  returns  are  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  men’s  and  African- 
Americans’  are  about  63  percent  of 
whites’.  Fine  further  points  out  that  high 
school  dropouts  living  in  the  highest- 
income  neighbourhoods  of  New  York  City 
have  a 42.4  percent  employment-to-popu- 
lation  ratio,  compared  with  a 30.7  percent 
ratio  for  high  school  graduates  in  the  poor- 
est neighbourhoods.  Among  high  school 
graduates  age  twenty-two  to  thirty -four,  15 
percent  of  the  white  men,  28  percent  of  the 
white  women,  37  percent  of  the  African- 
American  men,  and  62  percent  of  the 
African-American  women  live  in  poverty. 


In  the  case  of  both  dropouts  and  graduates, 
African-American  women  are  two  to  three 
times  more  likely  to  be  poor  than  white 
women  of  the  same  age  and  education,  and 
over  four  times  more  likely  than  white 
males. 

In  1987,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion Chester  Finn  reflected  the  view  of 
many  mainstream  education  officials  when 
he  attributed  much  of  the  dropout  problem 
to  social  pathology  and  inherited  character- 
istics. Finn  referred  to  SAT  measurements 
as  the  key  instrument  for  judging  academic 
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success.  Yet  as  Elaine  and  Harry  Mensh 
(1991)  have  illustrated  in  their  recent  book, 
The  IQ  Mythology , IQ  tests,  like  SAT  tests, 
are  really  linked  to  the  prior  assumptions  of 
the  test-makers  and  the  data  that  generally 
result  from  these  tests  reinforce  such 
assumptions.  The  result  is  that  such  tests 
help  to  “keep  academic  barriers  in  place  for 
those  groups  historically  confronted  by 
them.” 

The  real  issue  is  that  mental  develop- 
ment can  take  place  under  both  favourable 
and  unfavourable  conditions.  Development 
in  cognition  is  not  something  that  is  pas- 
sively acquired  — people  develop  cogni- 
tively often  during  attempts  to  resist  domi- 
nation and  oppression  — to  overcome  dis- 
advantageous circumstances.  Cognitive 
processes  are  also  universal  — but  not  all 
cultures  possess  the  same  measures  of 
equality.  The  logical  processes  of  the  mind 
are  the  same  in  every  culture  although 
these  cultures  are  different  and  there  is  no 
question  that  when  cognitive  processes  are 
handicapped,  then  academic  performance 
suffers.  But  the  cause  of  such  handicapping 
processes  does  not  lie  in  the  genes  or  the 
pathological  attributes  of  certain  cultures 
but  rather  is  connected  to  the  skills  being 
taught  or  not  taught  in  the  schools.  Who 
has  the  best  chance  of  acquiring  these  “spe- 
cific” skills  and  who  does  not?  Which  fam- 
ilies provide  such  skills  before  their  chil- 
dren enter  school  and  why  are  these  “par- 


ticular” skills  valued  over  other  kinds  of 
skills?  Whose  knowledge  counts  the  most, 
and  why?  What  classrooms  have  the  kinds 
of  resources  that  can  be  co-ordinated  with 
national  tests?  What  classrooms  are  best 
able  to  motivate  students  by  teaching  to  the 
tests?  How  are  tests  used  to  select  out  cer- 
tain students,  to  compare  districts,  and  to 
classify  certain  groups  on  the  base  of  race, 
class,  and  gender?  Tests  typically  look  for 
certain  skills,  and  legitimate  these  and  not 
others,  and  typically  they  demand  skills 
that  are  differentially  available  along  class 
and  racial  lines. 

Any  question  pertaining  to  the  iterable 
presence  of  violence  in  U.S.  schools  must 
take  into  consideration  the  ideological  net- 
work that  defines  the  lives  of  students,  the 
disjunction  between  media  representations 
and  the  lives  of  African-American  and 
Latino  youth,  and  the  norms  of  the  domi- 
nant culture  based  on  one’s  ability  to  “act 
white.”  Liberal  attempts  at  curtailing  vio- 
lence are  reformist  and  temporary  at  best. 
They  are  usually  humanist  endeavors  that 
give  students  more  personal  and  interpre- 
tive room  in  the  classroom.  Teachers  that 
invite  students  to  share  in  gently  breaking 
down  the  monolithic  meanings  of  official 
knowledge  — by  employing  popular  cul- 
ture in  their  lessons,  rap  music,  and  so  on 
— are  better  able  to  enlist  the  consent  of 
students  because  they  are,  in  effect,  telling 
students  that  being  cynical  and  street  smart 
is  “where  it’s  at.”  Rather  than  simply 
reforming  classroom  practices,  teachers 
need  to  create  spaces  for  students  to  learn 
how  to  genuinely  understand  and  contest 
the  structures  of  oppression  that  inform 
them.  This  is  a necessary  first  step  in  trans- 
forming the  culture  of  violence  that  shapes 
the  direction  of  youth  desire  in  so  many 
aspects  of  U.S.  culture. 
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Recently  a principal  in  one  of  the  city’s 
high  schools  remarked  that  violence  has 
become  a major  problem  in  some  Toronto 
schools.1  We  believe  violence  is  a problem 
in  all  schools,  but  not  simply  a problem  of 
guns,  knives,  substance  abuse,  gangs,  phys- 
ical fights,  sexual  abuse,  and  assaults. 
Issues  of  the  Eurocentric  nature  of  the 
schools’  curricula,  pedagogical  practises 
that  systemically  exclude  alternative  view- 
points, and  the  resulting  forced  cultural 
amnesia  that  marginalized  students  have 
historically  experienced  should  all  consti- 
tute part  of  any  discourse  on  schools  and 
violence. 

Our  interest  here  is  to  broaden  the 
debate  to  include  an  exploration  of  the 
logic  that  produces  violence  in  schools.  A 
primary  concern  of  ours  is,  in  a discourse 
focussing  on  black  students  behaviour  at 
school  and  school  authorities’  responses,  to 
offer  a critique  of  how  the  phenomemon  of 
violence  has  been  constructed.  We  are 
interested  in  delimiting  hitherto  ignored 
elements  in  the  discussion  of  violence  and 
black  high  school  students  in  Ontario  — 
namely,  the  institutional  structures  and 
policies  that  contribute  to  students  acting 
out,  and  how  issues  of  social  difference 
and  power  mediate  the  lived  experiences  of 
some  students  in  the  public  school  system. 
Although  we  focus  on  students,  we  do  not 
necessarily  agree  they  are  the  sole  perpe- 
trators of  school  violence.  Listening  to 
some  black  youths  articulate  their  experi- 
ences in  the  school  system  suggests  that  the 
conduct  of  some  teachers,  administrators, 
and  students  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

The  Ontario  Secondary  School  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers  (OSSTF)  and  The  Federa- 
tion of  Womens’  Teachers  Association  of 


Ontario  (FWTAO)  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed genuine  concern  about  violence  in 
the  schools.  The  discussion  of  violence  is 
framed  in  terms  of  the  threat  to  teachers, 
administrators,  and  other  students.  School 
administrators  feel  threatened  by  what  is 
perceived  as  conduct  out  of  line  with  the 
moral  tone  of  their  schools.  Teachers  fear 
losing  control  of  their  classroom.  Some 
talk  about  kids  “getting  out  of  control”  par- 
ticularly during  sporting  events.  Unsettled 
scores  in  the  school  yard  could  extend  to 
locations  outside  the  school  setting.  We 
have  also  learned  of  cases  of  sexual  abuse 
of  students  as  well  as  verbal  and  mental 
abuse  which  go  beyond  the  use  of  sexist, 
racist,  and  homophobic  language  and  dis- 
courses. All  these  cases  qualify  under  a 
discussion  of  schools  and  violence. 


The  debate  over  school  violence  has  cen- 
tred on  student  behaviour  towards  their 
peers  and  authority  figures  and  structures 
of  the  school.  What  appears  to  be  worri- 
some, though,  is  that  some  in  society  have 
picked  on  the  media’s  unashamed  and  sen- 
sational portrayal  of  black  students  as  the 
chief  perpetrators  of  much  of  the  violence. 
Of  course,  this  fits  perfectly  well  the  exist- 
ing stereotypes  of  black  youths,  and  the 
negative  images  that  many  in  society  have 
of  these  kids.  We  are  not  only  questioning 
and  challenging  the  negatives  portrayals  of 
black  youths  in  the  school  system.  We  also 
argue  that  school  violence  has  to  be  recon- 
ceptualized if  we  are  to  capture  the  full 
range  of  events  at  school  that  influence 
social  interactions. 

Our  position  is  that  violence  in  the 
schools  cannot  be  understood  outside  the 
context  of  a critical  examination  of  the 
institutional  power  structures  within  which 
learning,  teaching,  and  administration  of 
education  take  place.  Such  an  approach 
calls  for  the  examination  of  how  the  insti- 
tutional processes  of  schooling  help  gener- 
ate some  of  the  social  problems  of  violence 
among  black  students.  It  also  leads  us  to 
understand  how  and  why  violence  has  been 
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constructed  with  regard  to  racial  and  ethnic 
minority  youths.  We  believe  the  often 
repeated  assertions  of  poverty  and  of  social 
disorganization  — particularly  the  break- 
down of  the  family  and  inadequate  parental 
socialization  of  children  — have  prevented 
critical  examination  of  the  institutional 
policies  of  schooling  that  contribute  to 
black  students’  actions  in  schools.  It  may 
be  argued  that  those  students  who  engage 
in  behavioural  patterns  such  as  physical 
fights  and  abusive  conduct  have  internal- 
ized values  and  norms  that  the  mainstream 
society  has  constructed  of  them. 

The  perpetrators  of  violence  are  fully 
aware  of  the  efficacy  of  power  relations 
and  how  power  relations  structure  domi- 
nance in  the  school  setting  and  the  larger 
society.  They  see  how  power  is  wielded  to 
control  and  secure  subordination  in  the 
school.  They  are  tempted  to  internalize  all 
the  aspects  and  the  varied  domains  of 
power  through  violent  acts  in  order  to  gain 
some  positions  of  authority  and  influence 
among  peers.  For  the  perpetrators  of  vio- 
lence, all  criminal  victimization  does  is  to 
exacerbate  their  continued  marginality  and 
exclusion  in  the  school  body  politic.  Some 
may  turn  their  powerlessness  on  them- 
selves or  begin  to  act  out  on  others  in  order 
to  re-establish  or  regain  any  influence  they 
have  lost  in  the  eyes  of  their  peers. 


Three-Year  Study 

In  May  1992,  we  began  a three-year  study 
involving  four  high  schools  in  Toronto  to 
examine  black  students’  experiences  in  the 
Ontario  public  school  system  and  to  ex- 
plore their  prespectives  on  dropping  out 
from  school.  While  this  study  is  in  its  in- 
fancy, we  have  been  able  to  talk  to  nearly 
80  black  youths  including  some  “drop- 
outs.”2 We  provide  below  extracts  from 
some  individual  narratives  gathered  so  far 
concerning  black  students’  experiences  in 
the  school  system  for  the  light  they  shed  on 
the  understanding  of  school  violence. 

Rico,  a Rastafarian,  dropped  out  of  high 
school  “very  long  ago,  I can’t  remember,” 
he  says.  He  sees  all  rebellious  behaviour  by 
black  students  as  intended  to  send  a mes- 
sage that  the  school  system  is  not  working 
for  them.  Like  many  other  “dropouts,” 
Rico  is  critical  of  society  and  the  public 
school  system: 

“To  me  the  school  typifies  everything  that 
goes  on  in  our  white  controlled  society. 

The  people  running  the  system  have  an 


idea  as  to  how  people  should  behave  if 
they  want  to  be  part  of  their  buddy,  buddy. 
Those  who  go  astray  are  pushed  aside  and 
made  to  feel  as  if  it  is  their  fault  or  some 
personal  weaknesses  in  character.  There  is 
no  serious  effort  to  find  out  why  some  of 
us  behave  contrary  to  what  is  expected  of 
us...  when  we  rebel  we  are  sending  a 
message  that  there  is  something  wrong  and 
that  our  issues  have  to  be  attended  to. 
Unfortunately  our  actions  are  always 
misunderstood...”  (July  7,  1992) 

Many  of  the  students  see  the  school  as  a 
site  where  dominant-minority  group  rela- 
tions in  the  wider  society  get  played  out. 
Take  the  case  of  Calvin,  a sixteen  year-old 
tenth  grader  taking  general  level  courses. 
He  argues  that  black  youths  are  unfairly 
seen  to  be  the  bad  boys  at  school: 

“You  see  some  teachers  don’t  understand 
us.  I know  this  particular  one  teacher.... 
Anytime  he  sees  us  hanging  around  the 
hallways  in  groups  he  thinks  we  are 
plotting  something  terrible  aginst  the 
school...  or  something  like  that.  He  and 
some  of  the  other  teachers  are  quick  to  tell 
us  to  go  back  to  class  and  break  the  group 
up.  Others  ignore  us  completely.  I believe  it 
is  fear  and  this  is  because  everybody  thinks 
we  are  the  trouble  makers.  Some  of  us  are 
but  not  all  (black)  students  but  then  it  is  this 
white  folks’  mentality  of  ‘let  us  watch  them 
carefully,  they  always  make  trouble’.  You 
see  it  all  the  time  in  society  with  the 
attitude  of  the  police  and  how  shop  owners 
keep  an  eye  on  the  black  person  once  you 
enter  their  store  to  buy  something  or  even 
shop  around.”  (May  16,  1992) 

One  picks  up  similar  concerns  in  inter- 
views with  other  black  students  about  their 
schools.  Black  youth  will  talk  about  the 
fact  that  classroom  discourses  only  occa- 
sionally speak  to  their  lived  experiences, 
the  fact  of  being  black,  a black  woman, 
poor  or  any  notion  of  what  it  means  to  be 
black  and  living  in  Canada. 

The  subject  of  police  relations  with  the 
black  community,  and  particularly  youth,  is 
among  the  foremost  on  black  students’ 
minds  during  conversations  about  how 
their  world  gets  taken  up  in  classroom  dis- 
cussions. Black  youths  continually  express 
their  fear  of  dealing  with  the  police,  espe- 
cially since  the  recent  spate  of  police 
shootings.  They  wish  there  were  avenues 
for  discussing  such  fears  in  their  schools. 
Students  contended  that  when  they  try  to 
raise  such  issues  for  discussion  the  issues 
are  trivialized  and  in  some  cases  they  are 


silenced.  The  latter  occurs  when  the  issues 
are  not  pursued  and  instead  discussions 
abruptly  move  to  other  topics,  or  when  the 
credibility  of  certain  allegations  of  police 
brutality  are  unfairly  questioned.  The  point 
we  emphasize  here  is  that  we  cannot 
divorce  these  experiences  of  black  students 
from  behaviour  such  as  truancy,  question- 
ing of  authority,  disrespect  for  institution- 
alized power  structures,  and  other  rebel- 
lious acts  which  tend  to  land  students  in 
trouble  with  school  authorities.  If  the 
school  enforces  its  rules  without  a simulta- 
neous attempt  to  address  pressing  and 
legitimate  student  concerns,  students  will 
lose  faith  in  the  system,  lash  out,  and  even- 
tually fade  out. 

We  are  by  no  means  suggesting  that  all 
violence  in  school  has  overt  racial  under- 
tones. However,  black  youth  are  the  focus 
of  our  attention  and  thus  questions  of  racial 
constructs  become  important  to  our  analy- 
sis of  situations. 

Reconceptualizing  School 
Violence:  Black  Youths 

Reconceptualizing  school  violence  calls  for 
a grounded  theory  based  on  students  articu- 
lation of  their  lived  experiences  and  how 
their  school  behaviours  reflect  on  their  real- 
ities. A pertinent  question  is,  what  is  the 
societal  and  institutional  context  in  which 
school  violence  occurs?  Student  experi- 
ences are,  for  the  most  part,  the  products  of 
ideological  conditioning.  Therefore,  acting 
out  is  related  to  the  structure,  culture,  and 
politics  of  schooling  in  our  society. 

The  school  system  as  a whole  is  afflict- 
ed with  dominant  group  norms  and  values, 
stringent  policies,  and  codes  of  conduct 
that  emphasize  student  subordination  to 
authority  and  power  structures.  Powerful 
economic,  political,  and  ideological  forces 
influence  the  schooling  processes  of  subor- 
dinate groups  in  society  relegating  them  to 
marginalized  social  statuses.  The  behaviour 
demanded  by  the  school’s  social  norms 
sometimes  clashes  with  the  behavioural 
patterns  which  emerge  from  students  who 
do  not  identify  with  the  school  system. 

Some  black  students  react  negatively  to 
the  institutional  power  structure  of  the 
school  and  its  rationality  of  dominance.  As 
Solomon  (1992)  also  found  out,  black  stu- 
dents employ  behavioural  tactics  that  con- 
stitute part  of  a “culture  of  resistance” 
which  is  anti-school.  Many  of  the  students 
who  eventually  fade  out  of  school  also 
exhibit  what  the  school  system  sees  as 
“problem  behaviour”  (c.g.,  truancy,  acts  of 
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delinquency,  or  even  disruptive  behaviour). 

When  it  comes  to  black  students,  part  of 
the  problem  of  school  violence  is  the  fail- 
ure of  the  school  system  to  respond  to  the 
direct  needs  of  the  student  and  to  incorpo- 
rate black  peoples’  history  and  experiences 
— as  well  as  African  cultural  values  — 
into  the  existing  curriculum.  The  continued 
marginality  of  black  youths  within  the 
school  system  creates  the  situation  in 
which  these  students  lack  any  sense  of 
identification  and  connectedness  to  the 
school.  We  believe  that  if  the  issue  of 
school  violence  is  to  be  addressed  then  the 
schools  have  to  respond  to  some  of  these 
concerns  in  a very  comprehensive  and 
committed  manner. 

It  is  extremely  important  for  the  schools 
to  incorporate  an  Africa-centred  perspec- 
tive/approach in  the  processes  of  learning, 
teaching,  and  administration  of  education 
of  black  youths.  Black  students  must  see 
themselves  represented  in  all  aspects  of  the 
school  system.  In  the  spirit  of  promoting 
Afrocentricty  as  an  alternative  non-exclu- 
sionary  paradigm  for  educating  black 
youths,  school  pedagogy  should  centre  the 
black  student  in  the  discussion  and  analysis 
of  the  events  that  have  shaped  human  his- 


tory and  development.  Black  youths  must 
be  encouraged  to  see  the  world  through  the 
eyes  of  their  African  ancestry  and  not 
through  the  eyes  of  Europeans.  This  is 
essential  to  build  students’  self-image  and 
esteem. 

The  current  system  of  schooling  and 
education  has  to  be  radically  transformed  in 
order  to  reverse  the  inferiorization  of  black 
youths  by  the  historically  Euro-centred 
school  system.  Our  schools  should  promote 
pedagogical  practices  that  glorify  but  do  not 
romanticize,  denigrate,  or  negate  “black- 
ness” and  the  African  human  condition.  The 
schools  must  equip  the  black  student  with 
the  requisite  cultural  capital  to  re-define  his 
or  her  self-worth.  The  education  of  black 
youths  must  not  lead  to  a dependence  on 
others  but  rather  must  foster  a state  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance  (see  Asante, 
1990;  Karenga,  1986).  The  schools  must 
teach  about  African  cultural  heritages  and 
values  of  human  co-existence  with  nature 
(not  control  over  nature),  group  unity,  mutu- 
ality, collective  work,  and  responsibility. 
Students  must  not  be  taught  to  perceive  their 
interest  as  more  important  than  the  interest 
of  the  social  group  to  which  they  belong 
(see  also  Oliver,  1986,  p.  29). 


When  we  accomplish  these  goals,  stu- 
dents are  also  likely  to  refrain  from  engag- 
ing in  negative  oppositional  sub-cultures 
that  can  have  deleterious  consequences  for 
all  of  us. 


NOTES 

1.  See  OISE  News,  July  1992,  p.  4. 

2.  Most  of  the  drop-outs  and  some  of  the  students 
were  interviewed  in  the  summer  of  1992.  These 
were  students  in  the  Toronto  school  system  that  we 
were  able  to  access  through  our  community  ties. 
Interviews  of  the  students  from  four  selected 
schools  (approved  by  the  various  school  boards), 
however,  began  in  mid-October.  We  hope  to  inter- 
view 160  students  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
this  longitudinal  study. 
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To  Learn  Another  Way 

EXPERIENCE  OF  NATIVE  STUDENTS 


Ray  Auger 

Nishnawbe-Aski  Legal  Services 
Corporation 

Violence  by  Native  students  is  a fact.  But 
the  question  that  should  be  asked  is  what 
forms  of  systemic  violence  exist  within 
Ontario  schools  and  are  directed  towards 
Native  people. 

The  approach  to  Native  education  is 
rooted  in  the  policies  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  and  the  development  of  the  Indus- 
trial and  Residential  School  system.  The 
basic  philosophy  of  educating  Indians  was 
to  assimilate  them.  The  view  from  the 
Aboriginal  community  is  that  this  approach 
went  beyond  assimilation  to  cultural  geno- 
cide. The  traditional  structures  of  Aborigi- 
nal family  life  became  increasingly  altered 
with  the  imposition  of  foreign  values  as 
administered  by  missionaries  through  the 
formal  education  system.  Once  physical 
force  was  condoned  as  a method  of  be- 
haviour control,  it  opened  the  way  to 
admitting  the  European  hierarchical  power 


structures  within  the  family  and  the  com- 
munity. As  Christian  philosophy  was  patri- 
archal, male  dominance  and  male  authority 
started  to  replace  traditional  systems  of 
social  control. 

While  the  Residential  School  system 
ended  in  1971,  the  methods  of  teaching 
Native  children  did  not.  These  young  peo- 
ple who,  by  and  large,  come  from  dysfunc- 
tional families  created  by  the  earlier  Indian 
education  policies  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, continue  to  go  unnurtured  and  under- 
educated  in  the  education  system  today. 
“Shame  begets  shame”  and  thus  it  is  cycli- 
cal and  multi-generational  behaviour. 

Yet  aboriginal  children  do  not  need  to 
be  rescued;  they  do  not  consider  being 
Native  a misfortune.  They  have  a culture; 
they  have  meaningful  values  and  a rich  and 
varied  experiential  background.  Native  stu- 
dents may  not  speak  standard  English,  but 
they  are  not  “linguistically  handicapped.” 
Teachers  arc  well-advised  to  remember 
that  Native  children  are  skilful  interpreters 
of  silent  language  — the  subtle,  unspoken 


communication  of  facial  expressions,  ges- 
tures, body  movements,  and  the  use  of  per- 
sonal space. 

As  teachers  continue  to  take  charge  of 
classrooms  which  contain  Native  children, 
they  must  search  for  ways  of  making 
changes  to  their  approach. 

What  are  your  expectations?  What 
needs  will  Native  children  have  to  meet? 
What  values,  class  prejudices,  and  moral 
principles  do  you  take  for  granted  as  uni- 
versal? As  a teacher,  will  you  help  Native 
children  to  read,  or  will  you  teach  them 
that  they  have  a reading  problem?  Will  you 
help  them  develop  problem-solving  skills, 
or  will  you  teach  them  that  school  is  where 
you  try  to  guess  what  answer  the  teacher 
wants?  Will  Native  children  learn  from  you 
that  their  sense  of  their  own  value  and  dig- 
nity is  valid,  or  will  they  leam  that  they 
must  forever  be  apologetic  and  try  harder 
because  they  are  not  white?  Can  you  help 
them  acquire  the  intellectual  skills  they 
need  without  at  the  same  time  imposing 
your  own  values? 
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Social  Class,  Streaming,  and 
School  Violence 


Harry  Smaller 

Inner  City  High  School  Teacher,  Toronto 

One  of  the  most  formative  events  of  my 
life  occurred  early  in  my  teaching  career, 
when  I transferred  from  a junior  high 
school  located  in  a very  affluent  area  of 
North  Toronto  to  a brand-new  basic-level 
vocational  school  in  the  inner  city. 
Although  the  two  groups  of  students  I 
taught  were  not  dissimilar  in  age,  in  many 
other  ways  they  seemed  to  lie  at  polar 
opposites:  race,  ethnicity,  first  language, 
gender  (the  inner-city  school  was  male- 
only),  and  economic  background  of  their 
families. 

Two  other  distinctions  also  emerged 
very  significantly  as  the  first  weeks  went 
by  in  the  new  school  — although  it  was 
only  much  later  that  I come  to  see  them  as 
being  quite  closely  related.  First,  hopes  and 
aspirations  differed  enormously.  Generally 
speaking,  among  the  north  Toronto  stu- 
dents the  future  was  clear  and  secure.  Per- 
sonal decisions  revolved  around  choosing  a 
specific  university  and/or  course  of  study. 
They  were  firm  in  their  beliefs  that  fulfill- 
ing career  paths  would  be  open  to  them, 
whether  they  chose  pure  arts  and  sciences 
or  the  applied  and  professional  faculties. 
These  were  not  naive  expectations.  High 
schools  located  in  these  areas  of  the  city 
(almost  all  offering  only  high-level  aca- 
demic courses)  boasted  graduation  rates  of 
well  over  90  percent,  with  similarly  high 
numbers  carrying  on  to  university. 

The  vocational  school  students,  by  com- 
parison, possessed  a very  different  outlook. 
The  school  offered  a high  school  diploma, 
but  relatively  few  students  actually  com- 
pleted it.1  Even  the  limited  number  who 
did  “graduate”  had  little  to  look  forward  to. 
The  certificate  they  received  at  that  time 
did  not  qualify  them  to  enter  most  of  the 
official  apprenticeship  programs  in  the 
province,  let  alone  to  continue  on  to  com- 
munity colleges.  The  future  for  the  vast 
majority  of  them  was  bleak  indeed:  non- 
skilled  or  at  best  semi-skilled  work  which 
required  little  or  no  actual  formal  training 
(assuming,  of  course,  that  employment  of 
any  kind  could  be  obtained). 

The  overall  level  of  student  morale 
became  especially  apparent  to  me  in  my 
second  year  at  the  school,  when  I was 
given  a weekly  “guidance”  class  to  teach. 


It  was  a group,  almost  without  exception, 
of  older  teenagers  of  working-class  Italian, 
Portuguese,  and  West  Indian  backgrounds, 
among  the  relatively  few  students  in  the 
school  who  had  lasted  out  all  four  years  of 
the  “official”  program.  Week  after  week  I 
listened  to  their  outpourings  of  frustration: 
how  little  they  felt  they  had  achieved  dur- 
ing their  high  school  years,  as  compared  to 
their  friends  in  higher-level  schools.  For 
some,  the  Grade  9 year  had  been  OK, 
because  they  had  felt  a sense  of  relief  from 
pressures  to  perform  academically.  Howev- 
er, sooner  or  later  the  true  nature  of  the 


Even  the  limited  number 
who  did  “ graduate ” 
had  little  to  look  forward  to. 


program  became  clear.  Much  less  was 
being  expected  of  them  as  compared  to 
their  friends  in  higher-level  schools.  And 
they  certainly  perceived  that  there  was  lit- 
tle incentive,  or  stimulation,  to  achieve 
beyond  the  school’s  level  of  expectations. 
Self-fulfilling  prophesy  at  its  best  (worst). 

Understandably,  the  knowledge  that 
they  were  not  achieving  at  “normal”  levels 
of  high  school  proficiency  did  little  to 
enhance  their  self-esteem.  In  fact,  enrol- 
ment at  a vocational  school  was,  in  itself, 
an  embarrassment  to  many.  No  school 
jackets  were  ever  worn,  and  stories  were 
told  of  students  who  would  get  off  the  sub- 
way at  the  preceding  station  and  walk, 
rather  than  be  seen  disembarking  directly 
at  the  school. 

Only  later  did  I really  come  to  under- 
stand the  links  between  this  lack  of  self- 
esteem, general  frustration,  and  the  second 
major  difference  between  the  two  schools: 
the  extent  and  nature  of  interpersonal  con- 
flict. Gone,  for  the  most  part,  was  the  occa- 
sional North  Toronto  teasing  repartee  (or, 
on  occasion,  a sharp  one-liner).  Here,  con- 
flictual  relations,  while  seated  in  the  same 
psychic  “need”  for  self-worth,  clearly 
worked  on  a different  level.  Verbal  inter- 
changes seemed  much  more  serious  — as 
though  students  felt  that  what  was  basic  to 
their  existence  had  to  be  defended  at  almost 
every  turn.  Just  as  unfortunately,  sometimes 
this  conflict  escalated  to  physical  violence 


as  well,  usually  student  against  student,  but 
on  the  odd  occasion  student  against  teacher. 
Of  course,  the  links  between  lack  of  self- 
worth,  frustration,  and  personal  aggression 
have  long  since  been  established.  However, 
if  I ever  needed  further  proof,  it  was  readily 
available  at  this  school. 

I am  not  suggesting  that  streaming  is  the 
only  cause  of  student  frustration  and  con- 
flict. However,  in  the  20  years  since  that 
time,  I have  worked  in  a number  of  other 
inner-city  schools,  and  I have  certainly 
come  to  believe  that  schooling  structures 
and  programs  play  a large  part  in  creating 
(or  denying)  student  self-  worth.  My  recent 
experience  with  inner-city  alternative 
schools  for  working-class,  multicultural 
students  only  reinforces  this  conclusion.  I 
have  seen  literally  hundreds  of  students, 
previously  labelled  as  “trouble  makers,” 
“reluctant  learners,”  etc.,  become  “new” 
people  in  these  destreamed  programs  — 
settings  which  have  been  carefully  de- 
signed to  combine  academic  challenge  for 
all,  within  a context  of  social  and  emotion- 
al security  and  support.  I am  not  saying 
that  alternative  schools  are  for  all  teen- 
agers, nor  am  I suggesting  that  “trouble 
makers”  should  be  sent  to  them.  I am  sim- 
ply stating  my  belief  that  school  structures 
play  a large  part  in  determining  student 
behaviour.  Sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to 
have  to  reduce  our  propensity  to  “blame 
the  victim”  (or  parents,  or  the  neighbour- 
hood) and  take  more  responsibility  for  how 
our  schools  affect  students. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly  with  a few 
comments  related  to  social  class,  stream- 
ing, and  behaviour  in  schools.  First, 
streaming  is  intimately  intertwined  with 
social  class  as  well  as  race,  gender,  and 
ethnicity.  One  1980  Ontario-wide  study, 
for  example,  found  that  90  percent  of  stu- 
dents from  the  highest  socio-economic 
quarter  of  the  population  were  registered  in 
the  Advanced-level  programs,  while  only 
50  percent  of  students  from  the  lowest 
quartile  shared  this  advantage.  On  the  other 
hand,  a full  25  percent  of  this  latter  group 
were  registered  in  vocational  programs,  as 
compared  to  only  4 percent  of  students 
from  the  highest  economic  quartile  (Anisef 
et  al.,  1980).  hi  other  words,  there  was  over 
six  times  as  much  chance  of  an  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  student  ending  up  in  a 
vocational  program  (with  its  concomitantly 
high  drop-out  rate),  as  that  of  his  or  her 
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more  affluent  classmate!  Racial  back- 
ground of  students  also  plays  a big  part  in 
the  statistics  of  streaming.  In  Toronto,  for 
example.  Black  parents  are  becoming  more 
and  more  concerned  about  the  vast  over- 
representation of  their  children  in  lower- 
streamed  programs. 

Clearly,  streaming  further  disadvan- 
tages the  very  groups  in  our  society  who 
are  already  the  most  disadvantaged.  Drop- 
out rates  are  much  higher  in  the  General 
and  Basic  streams,  and  even  those  who  do 
graduate  are  ineligible  for  university  or  for 
an  increasing  number  of  the  more  popular 
professions-oriented  programs  in  the  com- 
munity colleges.  It  is  no  wonder  that  stu- 
dents in  the  lower  streams  of  secondary 
schools,  predominantly  working-class  and 
minority  youth,  feel  frustration  about  their 
present  status  and  lack  of  future  hopes.  For 
years,  schools  have  been  advertising  them- 
selves as  the  way  to  social  mobility,  telling 
students  to  “stay  in  school”  in  order  to  get 
good  jobs  and  advance  in  society.  But  the 
statistics  make  it  very  clear  that,  in  many 
ways,  we  are  only  perpetuating  poverty 
across  succeeding  generations. 

Streaming  itself  has  not  changed  signifi- 
cantly in  our  schools  in  the  past  20  years. 
Some  school  boards,  mainly  within  the 
large  cities,  have  tried  to  make  light  of 
attempts  to  reduce  enrolments  in  their 
Basic-level  programs  (see,  for  example, 
Cheng  et  al.,  19S9).  However,  their  claims 
of  success  have  been  questioned  by  those 
who  suggest  that  adequate  alternatives 
have  not  been  provided  for  students  who 
would  otherwise  have  gone  into  these 


lower  streams.  Just  enrolling  in  traditional- 
ly streamed,  higher  level  programs  will  do 
little  to  improve  their  basic  skills,  and 
many  suspect  that  these  students  continue 
to  fall  into  the  cracks  once  they  arrive  at 
secondary  schools  (see,  for  example,  Curtis 
et  al.,  1992).  To  be  successful,  truly  de- 
streamed  classes  and  (just  as  crucial) 
destreamed  pedagogy  are  required  in  order 
to  break  this  cycle  of  failure.  Unfortunate- 
ly, judging  from  the  enormous  backlash  of 
school  board  politicians,  bureaucrats,  and 
teacher  unions  to  the  Ontario  government’s 
plan  to  destream  just  Grade  9 of  the 
province’s  high  schools  over  the  next  three 
years,  there  may  not  be  a lot  of  hope  for 
further  change  in  this  direction  in  the  near 
future. 

Conflict  and  violence  in  schools  contin- 
ue unabated.  When  they  occur,  it  is  under- 
standable why  many  teachers  and  school 
officials  are  left  in  a position  of  simply 
reacting,  attempting  to  deal  with  the  symp- 
toms in  each  case  as  they  arise.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  conflict  in  schools 
(however  caused)  has  had  a long-standing 
and  pervasive  existence,2  and  history  has 
long  since  taught  us  that  little  gets  re- 
solved, when  only  surface  manifestations 
are  addressed.  As  sociologist  John 
Schostak  has  noted,  “violence  is  more  than 
simply  a nihilistic  act.  Violence  has  to  be 
interpreted  and  is  thus  always  ambiguous 
in  meaning  because  its  meaning  depends 
upon  context  and  viewpoint.”  Whether  per- 
petrated by  individuals  or  groups,  violence 
for  Schostak  has  a very  explicit  beginning: 
“as  an  experienced  violation  of  an  individ- 


ual’s sense  of  individuality  and/or  a sense 
of  community  with  others”  (1986,  pp.  3, 
10).  For  me,  it  is  clear  that  the  streaming  of 
students,  especially  working-class  and 
minority  students,  provides  a very  explicit 
context.  It  is  one  within  which  anomie, 
frustration,  and  conflict  are  bound  to  con- 
tinue. 


NOTES 

1 . No  Ontario  school  board,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
ever  made  public  the  drop-out  rates  of  students 
enrolled  in  its  General  or  Basic  level  programs. 
One  independent  Ontario-wide  study  conducted  in 
the  mid- 1 980’ s found  that  79  percent  of  Basic-level 
students,  and  61  percent  of  General-level  students, 
dropped  out  before  completing  a high  school  diplo- 
ma (King  & Hughes,  1985). 

2.  Ask  any  “oldtimer.”  In  fact,  violence  has  been 
prevalent  in  Ontario  schools  since  the  beginning  of 
the  common  schooling  system  in  the  mid- 1800s 
(see,  for  example,  Curtis,  1988). 
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On  Teaching  Violence  in  the  Media 


James  Fowlie 


Association  for  Media  Literacy 
Teacher  of  English,  York  Region 
Board  of  Education 

I would  like  to  address  the  decades-old 
debate  over  the  question  of  the  negative 
effects  of  violence  in  the  media.  I do  not 
wish  to  take  this  space  for  a fully  engaged 
discussion  of  this  debate,  but  to  demon- 
strate how  its  assumptions  can  organize  our 
teaching  practices  around  issues  of  vio- 
lence in  the  media. 

I am  thinking,  as  an  example,  of  a book 
about  the  problems  associated  with  vio- 
lence in  society  by  Myriam  Miedzian 
called  Boys  Will  Be  Boys:  Breaking  the 
Link  Between  Masculinity  and  Violence. 


Right  up  front,  on  the  inside  jacket,  we  are 
given  a most  ideologically  determined  the- 
sis: “Violence  has  always  been  the  way  of 
human  life,  and  most  acts  of  violence  are 
committed  by  men  — boys,  after  all,  will 
be  boys.”  In  a specific  chapter  on  The  Cul- 
ture of  Violence,  Miedzian  continues  her 
assault: 

“If  a tribes’s  songs  and  dramas  are  cen- 
tered on  violence  and  warfare,  if  its 
young  boys  play  war  games  and  vio- 
lently competitive  sports  from  the  earli- 
est age,  if  its  paintings,  sculptures,  and 
potteries  depict  fights  and  scenes  of  bat- 
tle, it  is  a pretty  sure  bet  that  this  is  not 
a peaceful,  gentle  tribe.”  (p.  169) 

Naturally,  she  goes  on  to  show  that  the 
tribe  in  question  is  as  much  our  present  day 
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society  as  the  fiction  she  produced.  The 
content  of  this  present  culture  is,  by  and 
large,  mainstream  media.  Miedzian  devotes 
a chapter  to  each  of  the  following  contribu- 
tors to  the  culture  of  violence:  sports,  televi- 
sion, films  and  videos,  music  and  wrestling, 
and  toy  stores. 

When  I read  through  her  analysis,  I 
couldn’t  help  wondering  how  I made  it 
through  childhood  alive!  I continue  to  en- 
gage in  so-called  competitive  sports  (hock- 
ey, basketball,  football,  soccer,  ultimate 
frisbee)  and  I have  yet  to  break  a bone,  re- 
ceive a bloody  nose,  engage  in  a fist-clench- 
ing-red-in-thc-face  argument.  I am  not  blind 
to  the  “violence”  which  I see  represented  in 
the  many  media  I so  eagerly  consume.  It  is 
just  that  my  world  has  never  resembled  the 
ugly,  violent  world  that  Miedzian  declares 
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will  inevitably  emerge  out  of  such  immer- 
sion in  negative  violent  imagery.  It  is  this 
rupture  I personally  experience  between  the 
culture  of  violence  depicted  in  mass  media 
and  the  lived  reality  — or  culture,  if  you 
will,  which  I must  address  as  a teacher  in 
my  daily  practice. 

If  I were  to  accept  the  media-effects- 
social-behaviour  thesis  which  strongly 
informs  Miedzian’s  work  and  analysis  of 
media  culture,  I am  required  to  acknowl- 
edge that  my  teaching  from  this  model  will 
be  oriented  in  several  ways.  First,  I am 
accepting  that  the  media  have  a dominant 
effect.  In  doing  so,  I am  not  interested  in 
secondary  or  contradictory  effects.  I would 
normally  ascribe  those  kinds  of  responses 
as  “exceptions”  to  the  rule.  Second,  I am, 
by  virtue  of  my  research,  seeking  out  only 
those  effects  which  are  negative  and  sup- 
port a view  that  the  media  are  powerful  and 
persuasive  in  encouraging  anti-social 
behaviour.  Third,  and  perhaps  most  inter- 
esting to  English  teachers,  I am  only 
attending  to  “effects”  emerging  out  of  the 
mass  media  or  within  mass  culture.  Some- 
how the  so-called  “high  art”  cultural  forms 
— opera,  the  canon  in  literature  — are 
excluded  from  being  seen  as  having  any 
significant  impact. 

I do  not  justify  bringing  “violent”  media 
texts  into  the  classroom  because  I am  un- 
convinced that  there  is  a direct  connection 
between  media  consumption  and  beha- 
viour. Rather,  I wish  to  bring  a text  to  the 
attention  of  students  in  order  to  provide  a 
time  and  a space  in  which  they  can  produce 
a variety  of  readings  and  responses  as  the 
basis  for  further  exploration  into  the  cul- 
ture of  violence.  This  culture  I am  speaking 
of,  extends  beyond  the  single  text  I utilize 
in  getting  them  started.  The  media  text  is 
just  one  way  in  which  we  can  discuss  rep- 
resentation of  an  issue.  The  student 
response,  either  individual  or  collaborative, 
in  whatever  form  it  takes  — journal,  video 
production,  debate,  and  so  on  — must  be 
included  as  part  of  an  ongoing  discussion 
about  how  social/cultural  issues,  like  vio- 
lence, are  represented,  structured,  repro- 
duced, distributed,  taken  up,  in  society  by 
both  the  media  and  the  students  them- 
selves. 

The  students’  critical  examination  of 
media  merges  with  examination  of  their 
own  readings  and  those  of  their  peers  as  a 
means  to  exploring  alternative  versions  of 
“reality.”  Philip  Corrigan  describes  what 
the  role  of  the  student  and  teacher  might  be 
under  such  activity: 

“Since  there  can  be  no  observation 

without  an  observer,  the  I/Eye  has  to  be 

the  acknowledged  and  embodied  para- 


digm in  any  account  which,  moreover, 
can  no  longer  be  explanatory,  but  ex- 
ploratory; no  longer  telling  (“it”  like  it 
is),  but  offering  (a  gift,  a picture,  a 
song,  a poem)  to  share,  to  converse,  to 
discuss.  Let  us  talk  together.”  (cited  in 
Giroux  & Simon,  1989,  p.  68) 

As  a teacher  of  media  literacy,  I must 
respect  the  rupture  I spoke  of  earlier  by 
providing,  as  often  as  possible,  the  condi- 
tions for  my  students  to  examine  contradic- 
tions which  emerge  out  of  their  own  in- 
dividual and  collective  experiences  and  to 
share  those  as  part  of  an  open  discussion  of 
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Earlier  in  the  year  I had  ai  discussion  with  a 
teacher  about  the  increasing  levels  of 
schoolyard  violence  taking  place  in  the 
school.  When  I asked  her  if  boys  were 
involved  in  these  incidents  she  looked  hor- 
rified and  replied,  “You  can’t  ask  that;  it’s 
sexist.”  Why  the  resistance  to  identifying 
the  problem  of  violence  as  being  that  of 
men’s,  or  boy’s,  violence? 

The  idea  that  gender  is  a learned  set  of 
characteristics  and  responses,  distinct  from 
but  interacting  with  biology,  is  a core  con- 
cept of  the  notion  of  gender.  It  has  been 
noted  many  times  that  “masculinity”  is 
polarized  from  “femininity,”  with  women 
representing  the  “negative  reference 
group”  against  which  males  are  defined 
(Shaw,  1980).  These  ideas  of  gender  are 
reproduced  dramatically  in  the  psychologi- 
cal literature,  where  the  scales  measuring 
masculinity  and  feminity  are  bipolar  and 
assume  that  masculinity  and  feminity  are 
traits  opposing  each  other  on  the  same 
dimension  (Hart,  1991).  To  assume  gender 
neutrality,  then,  when  discussing  “vio- 
lence” is  to  obscure  the  social  relations 
underlying  violent  behaviour.  It  becomes 
sexist,  therefore,  to  not  identify  the  sex  of 
who  is  in  fact  being  violent. 

First  of  all,  it  is  important  when  making 
a link  between  masculine  gender  identity 
and  violence  to  emphasize  that  aggression 
and  violence  are  not  necessarily  linked. 
Aggression  may  or  may  not  be  biological; 


issues  which  will  stay  with  them  as  they 
negotiate  their  way  through  the  cultures  of 
violence,  racism,  sexism,  classism,  televi- 
sion, to  name  but  a few,  which  function  in- 
dividually and  collectively  upon  and  within 
them  in  their  daily  lives. 
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violence  is  learned  behaviour.  Adult  men 
are  overwhelmingly  the  perpetrators  of  vio- 
lent acts  — against  children,  women,  and 
other  adult  men.  I take  as  my  starting 
assumptions,  therefore,  that  a)  most  school- 
yard  violence  is  perpetrated  by  boys,  and 
b)  that  this  behaviour,  rather  than  biology, 
is  an  integral  component  of  the  social  con- 
struction of  of  hegemonic  (i.e.,  socially 
dominant)  masculinity. 

It  is  critical  to  examine  where  violence 
is  directed,  and  by  whom  within  the 
schoolyard  (by  those  in  the  broad  category 
of  “males”),  since  this  involves  issues  not 
only  of  sex  and  gender  but  also  of  race, 
class,  and  sexual  orientation.  For  instance, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  being  non- 
white, working  class,  or  gay  may  render  a 
boy  more  vulnerable  to  physical  attacks  by 
others.  Rather  than  dealing  with  these  inci- 
dents of  violence  as  somehow  isolated  or 
the  result  of  “individual”  behavior,  we 
need  to  examine  the  patterns  of  violence 
which  might  in  fact  be  reflective  of  greater 
social  biases. 

Also,  what  are  the  sites  of  learning 
involved  in  developing  gender  identity,  and 
more  specifically,  in  learning  that  violence 
or  aggression  is  a socially  legitimate  and 
sanctioned  component  of  masculinity?  The 
home  is  but  one,  as  studies  of  domestically 
violent  men  show,  but  this  does  not 
account  for  girls’  lack  of  violence  as  a re- 
sponse to  growing  up  in  a violent  house- 
hold. Again,  however,  even  in  such  exam- 
ples, only  particular  forms  of  violence  are 
highlighted.  How  much  other  violence 
goes  on  — in  sports,  in  the  media,  and  in 
the  military  against  other  men  — that  is 
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school  assembly,  described  this  process: 


taken  for  granted  and  accepted? 

Linking  the  behavior  of  violence  to  the 
social  construction  of  a masculine  gender 
identity  could  also  lead  to  research  that  is 
focussed  on  how  schools,  however  inad- 
vertently, reinforce  aggressive  or  violent 
behaviour  in  boys.  I know  that  my  casual 
observations  as  a parent  have  allowed  me 
to  witness  time  and  time  again  a light- 
hearted shrugging  off  of  violent  behaviour 
with  a “boys  will  be  boys”  attitude.  What, 
then,  is  the  social  construction  of  dominant 
masculinity? 

Very  often  standards  of  mental  health 
are  standards  of  masculine  dominance  with 
the  hidden  assumption  that  all  men  possess 
or  ought  to  possess  certain  characteristics. 
Traits  such  as  independence,  self-assertion, 
and  aggression  are  often  emphasized  as 
central  to  masculinity.  Results  of  a sex-role 
stereotype  questionnaire  completed  by  79 
clinicians  indicated  that  they  “had  different 
standards  of  health  for  men  and  women. 
Their  concepts  of  ‘healthy  mature  men’  did 
not  differ  significantly  from  their  concepts 
of  ‘healthy  mature  adults’,  but  their  con- 
cepts of  healthy  mature  women  did.... 
Clinicians  were  likely  to  suggest  that 
women  differ  from  healthy  men  by  being 
more  submissive,  less  independent,  less 
adventurous,  more  easily  influenced,  less 
aggressive,  less  competitive,  more  ex- 
citable in  minor  crises,  more  easily  hurt, 
more  emotional,  more  conceited  about 
their  appearances,  less  objective,  and  less 
interested  in  math  and  science”  (cited  in 
Chesler,  1972). 

In  another  example,  Comrey  character  - 
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Most  high  schools  in  Ontario  operate  in 
contravention  of  the  province’s  Human 
Rights  Code.  They  discriminate  against 
gay  students  on  the  basis  of  sexual  orienta- 
tion. In  many  Ontario  schools,  gay  male 
students,  in  particular,  face  a continuous 
barrage  of  verbal  and  physical  abuse.  This 
makes  it  impossible  for  some  of  them  to 
get  a proper  education.  Even  for  those  who 
can  more  or  less  “pass”  as  “straight,”  going 
to  high  school  can  be  a very  painful  experi- 
ence. Those  unable  to  “pass”  are  often 
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izes  highly  masculine  men  (those  with  high 
scores  on  the  masculinity  scale)  as  “tough 
minded  individuals  who  are  not  bothered 
by  blood,  crawling  creatures  and  vulgarity. 
They  are  persons  who  are  not  interested  in 
love  stories  and  they  do  not  cry  easily;  they 
are  insensitive  to  the  feelings  of  others” 
(cited  in  Barnett,  1986). 

Given  such  notions  of  what  constitutes 
“normal”  masculine  behaviour,  one  can 
easily  see  the  space  that  is  created  for  the 
promotion  of  violent  behaviour  in  boys. 

We  need  to  re-conceptualize  our  cur- 
rently polarized  perceptions  of  masculinity 
and  femininity.  As  Connell  has  stressed, 
“masculinity  as  personal  practice  cannot  be 
isolated  from  its  institutional  context” 
(1991).  Such  an  understanding  could  be 
essential  in  altering  social  expectations  of, 
training  for,  and  public  educational  policies 
surrounding  boys  and  girls. 
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forced  out  of  school.  Some  of  these  stu- 
dents end  up  leaving  home  for  downtown 
Toronto,  and  sometimes  this  marks  the 
beginning  of  a downward  slide  into  pover- 
ty and  prostitution. 

Didi  Khayatt,  a colleague  from  York 
University,  and  I undertook  a study  of  the 
barriers  to  education  faced  by  lesbian  and 
gay  high  school  students.  The  Ontario  gov- 
ernment supported  this  research  through  its 
transfer  grant  to  OISE.  I interviewed  the 
gay-male  students,  and  Dr.  Khayatt,  the 
lesbian  students.  I conducted  close  to  two 
dozen,  in-depth  interviews.  It  is  these  inter- 
views that  I want  to  talk  about.  Here  is  how 
one  gay  student,  who  came  “out”  during  a 


“I  said  that  homosexuals  are  people  too, 
‘Look  at  me.  I am  one’.  And  I think  the 
whole  school  just  about  died  [laughing]. 
The  next  day  I had  ‘faggot’,  ‘queer’, 
and  ‘homo’,  and  all  sorts  of  junk  like 
that  all  over  my  locker;  to  which  I just 
drew  a big  pink  triangle  and  said,  ‘I  am 
so,  and  I am  proud  of  it’.  Didn’t  seem  to 
bother  me  at  all.  But  the  ridicule  I got 
from  people,  physically  and  verbally, 
was  a little  bit  much.  So,  I ended  up 
quitting  school.” 

Educators  must  realize  the  devastating 
effect  homophobic  violence  has  on  gay  stu- 
dents. Ordinarily,  this  kind  of  violence 
begins  with  the  use  of  homophobic  lan- 
guage. A student  at  a Toronto  high  school 
described  it  this  way: 

“Well,  for  example,  the  word  ‘fag’, 
which  I have  no  opposition  to  when  it’s 
used  by  gay  people,  but  when  it’s  used 
by  straight  people  in  a derogatory  way, 
you  can  feel  their  hatred,  the  logical 
conclusion  of  which  is  violence  towards 
queer  people  when  they  say  ‘fag’.  You 
can  hear  that.” 

Most  of  the  young  people  I interviewed 
passed  as  “straight.”  Nonetheless,  they 
were  still  affected  by  the  threat  of  homo- 
phobic  violence.  This  was  especially  true 
in  the  way  it  worked  to  socially  isolate 
them  at  school.  This  isolation  took  various 
forms,  including:  having  to  pass  as  straight, 
believing  that  you  are  the  only  gay  student 
in  your  school,  being  socially  ostracized, 
and  ultimately  being  forced  out  of  school. 

The  students  I talked  to  described  how 
schools  treat  gay  students.  They  spoke 
especially  about  the  violence  perpetuated 
on  those  who  could  not  or  would  not  pass 
as  “straight.”  As  they  described  it,  homo- 
phobic  violence  usually  begins  with  gossip 
that  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  graffiti  on 
school  lockers  and  walls.  It  ends  up  in  vio- 
lence against  a gay  student.  Here  is  a par- 
tial description  of  the  move  from  gossip  to 
physical  violence: 

“I  think  just  the  language  [showed  how 
homosexuality  was  fiercely  taboo]... 
and  what  you  would  overhear  in  the 
hallway,  just  being  very  negative.  Okay, 
if  a few  people  did  talk  about  people 
being  gay,  then  that  would  be  immedi- 
ately followed  by  not  associating  with 
this  person,  ostracizing  this  person,  of 
actually  following  through  and  doing 
that,  harassing  the  person  on  a regular 
basis  to  their  face.” 

The  moment  of  violence  docs  not  actually 
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arrive  in  this  description,  but  it  is  foreshad- 
owed in  the  expression  “to  their  face.” 
Many  of  the  gay  students  I interviewed  told 
similar  stories.  Here  is  another  example: 

“They  [the  other  students]  start  with  the 
names  and  then  with  the  pushing  and 
because...  I remember  when  I was  in 
junior  high,  some  people  at  school 
called  me  ‘fag’.  And  then,  it’s  not  that 
they  would  merely  threaten  me.  They 
would  do  it  when  I was  walking  home. 
They  would  get  me  from  behind.  Just  to 
jump  on  me  and  kick  me,  and  no  reason 
for  it,  just  the  fact  that  I was  different.” 


Sometimes  sympathetic  teachers  be- 
friend gay  students,  but  more  often  than 
not  their  actions  are  personal  rather  than 
professional.  While  these  teachers  see  the 
devastating  effects  of  homophobia  on  gay 
students,  they  rarely  treat  it  as  a profession- 
al concern.  None  of  the  students  I inter- 
viewed knew  of  a single  teacher  who 
publicly  defended  gay  students  against 
homophobic  violence  at  school. 

In  fact,  most  school  officials  turn  a 
blind  eye  to  gay  bashing  as  part  of  the 
“official”  silence  surrounding  the  issue  of 
homosexuality  in  schools.  By  doing  so, 
they  become  complicit  in  the  homophobic 


violence  directed  at  gay  students.  Unfortu- 
nately, even  progressive  educators  see 
homosexuality  as  just  another  topic  to  be 
placed  on  the  curriculum.  But  this  does  not 
deal  adequately,  particularly  in  the  short 
term,  with  homophobic  violence  in  schools. 
While  curriculum  changes  are  undoubtedly 
useful,  homophobic  violence  depends  on 
how  educators  manage  classrooms  and 
administer  schools.  If  school  authorities 
continue  to  let  this  kind  of  violence  pass, 
gay  students  might  have  no  other  recourse 
than  to  lay  a complaint  against  a school 
board  with  the  province’s  Human  Rights 
Commission. 
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Sport  has  been  pointed  out  as  one  part  of 
schooling  which  fosters  violence,  as  a 
place  where  (usually)  boys  learn  the  use  of 
force  to  obtain  an  end.  School  sport  has 
been  criticized  for  encouraging  violence 
through  inter-school  rivalries.  Critics  feel 
that  sports  should  not  be  a part  of  getting 
an  education.  But  tied  up  in  these  inter- 
school rivalries  are  larger  gender,  racial, 
cultural,  and  class  antagonisms  which 
become  highlighted  in  the  microcosm  of  a 
sporting  event  (Gruneau,  1983;  Kidd, 
1987;  Lenskyj,  1986;  Messner,  1991). 

Commentators  — both  apologists  and 
critics  — make  sweeping  statements  about 
sports  and  violence,  but  their  analyses 
rarely  begin  with  (or  even  take  into 
account)  the  meanings  of  sports  violence  to 
the  athletes  themselves  (Messner,  1987; 
West,  1992).  We  need  research  which 
begins  from  within  the  world  of  student 
athletes  to  interrogate  their  experiences  of 
sports  — violent  and  otherwise. 

From  the  research  that  I have  done,  with 
boys  and  men,  it  is  clear  that  the  reason  for 
participating  in  sports  is  not  primarily  be- 
cause of  a desire  to  learn  how  to  be  violent. 
Violence  often  drives  certain  groups  of 
boys  and  men  away  from  sports  and  athlet- 
ics (Thornton,  1992;  West  & Thornton, 
1993).  Sports  are  experienced  as  a way  of 
having  fun,  getting  to  know  people  and  as  a 
source  of  certain  forms  of  “masculine” 
identity  formation. 

Violence  can  be  defined  as  the  illegiti- 


mate use  of  force.  This  definition  is  partic- 
ularly important  when  thinking  about  vio- 
lence in  sports  because  rules  define  what  is 
a legitimate  use  of  force  within  a given 
sport.  In  using  “violent”  as  a descriptor  of 
an  event,  we  call  into  play  the  notion  that  it 
needs  to  be  stopped  or  controlled  because  it 
is  illegitimate.  This  does  not  mean  that  a 
body  check  in  hockey  is  not  violent  on 
some  levels,  but  it  is  legitimate  within  the 
rules  of  hockey.  Hockey  players  learn  what 
the  boundaries  of  that  use  of  force  are  and 
expect  to  get  a penalty  when  they  go 
beyond  them.  The  use  of  referees  to  control 
illegitimate  force  is  rarely  called  into  ques- 
tion, as  their  power  is  seen  as  legitimate 
and  necessary. 

Our  present  educational  organization 
attempts  to  construct  educational  practices 
which  divide  the  body  from  the  mind.  For 
example,  the  gymnasium  in  most  schools  is 
located  on  the  physical  boundaries  of  the 
school  structure.  The  effect  is  to  say:  the 
body  is  trained  only  in  the  gym  and  the 
mind  is  trained  only  in  the  classroom. 
Sports  and  physical  education  insert  the 
body  into  schooling  in  a way  which  dis- 
turbs the  assumed  division  of  the  “mind” 
and  “body.”  In  learning  physical  activities, 
we  learn  to  think  about  and  through  our 
bodies.  We  learn  the  rules  and  skills,  then 
we  organize  our  bodies  and  other  bodies  in 
a sport  or  game.  Why  is  it  that  our  bodies 
seem  of  so  little  concern  to  learning  math 
or  literature?  There  are  bodies  and  bodily 
knowledges  present  even  in  the  act  of  sit- 
ting writing  in  the  classroom. 

Sport  does  teach  the  use  of  bodily  force, 
but  it  also  teaches  one  self-regulation 
through  knowing  one’s  capacity.  The 


objective  of  sport  is  not  simply  to  leam  to 
run  or  jump;  it  is  a moral  and  political  pro- 
ject of  learning  what  to  do  with  those  skills 
and  to  what  ends.  As  educators  we  must 
not  simply  teach  these  skills,  whether  in 
the  gym  or  in  the  classroom,  but  we  must 
emphasize  questioning  and  thinking.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  create  a set  of  conditions  in 
which  we  can  leam  about  ourselves  and 
others  in  the  “arena”  of  sport. 
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Reconstruing  Violence  in  Schools 


John  R.  Brown 


Graduate  Student,  Department 
of  Sociology  in  Education,  OISE 


My  perspective  on  violence  in  schools  is 
that  of  a young  teacher  who  has  already 
faced  the  reality  of  a scissors-wielding, 
rampaging  student,  and  of  a sociology 
graduate  who  is  attempting  to  understand 
both  the  social  act  of  violence,  and  the 
social  response  to  the  problem  of  violence 
in  schools.  I have  encountered  acts  of  vio- 
lence from  a position  of  responsibility  in  a 
classroom,  and  I encounter  the  response  to 
violence  by  way  of  reading  and  hearing  the 
discourse  surrounding  violence  in  schools. 

This  brief  essay  will  address  what  I per- 
ceive to  be  conceptual  barriers  to  a satis- 
factory understanding  of  school  violence. 
These  come  in  the  form  of  assumptions 
which  we  often  make  about  both  the  social 
context  of  acts  of  violence,  and  our  person- 
al and  collective  responses  to  violence  as 


The  Social  Context 

A broader  understanding  of  school  vio- 
lence begins  by  situating  the  violent  actor 
in  his  society  at  large,  and  in  the  micro- 
society of  the  particular  school.  A primary 
situating  factor  is  “age-status,”  which  is 
defined  in  the  main  by  restrictions  upon 
substance  use  and  certain  types  of  activity. 
In  part,  this  status  imputes  “deviance”  to 
behaviour  which  for  adults  constitutes 
“normative”  social  conduct. 

More  specific  to  our  topic,  Ontarians 
are  subject  to  compulsory  attendance  at 
educational  institutions  (usually  not  of  their 
own  choosing),  age-grade  placement,  virtu- 
ally constant  surveillance,  and  codes  of 
behaviour  which  are  most  often  generated 
and  imposed  by  adults.  As  well,  students 
find  that  their  schedules,  peer  groups, 
tasks,  and  speech  are  prescribed  and  pro- 
scribed for  them.  These  social  constraints 
come  to  bear  upon  young  people  in  the 
name  of  education;  we  tell  our  children 
where,  when,  what,  how,  and  with  whom 


desire  to  learn.  We  evaluate,  by  various 
means,  the  learning  of  our  youth,  and  pro- 
ceed to  distribute  scarce  opportunities 
(social,  educational,  and  economic)  to 
some  of  them  according  to  adult  interpreta- 
tions of  observable  products  (tests,  essays) 
in  highly  determined  learning  environs. 
The  learning  they  have  done  is  measured  in 
the  context  of  prevailing  labour-force 
demands;  their  futures  are  heavily  influ- 
enced by  the  definitions  and  evaluations 
the  school  has  made  of  their  performance 
in  a few  subject  areas,  often  addressing  few 
learning  styles. 

Given  these  circumstances,  it  is  aston- 
ishing to  realize  that  these  differences  in 
power  and  status  between  student  and  soci- 
ety at  large  are  seldom  questioned  or  resist- 
ed in  our  schools,  and  that  few  students 
become  conscious  of,  and  disaffected  by 
the  social  forces  bearing  upon  them.  It  is 
extremely  rare  for  students  to  actively 
protest  on  the  school  site;  when  one  con- 
siders the  amount  of  time  students  spend  in 
schools,  the  incidence  of  actual  physical 


educators.  they  must  live  out  the  fundamental  human  violence  appears  rather  miniscule. 

TABLE  1 Perspectives  on  Violence  in  Schools 

Traditional 

Possible 

Traditional 

Possible 

LIMITATIVE 

Proposition 

INTEGRATIVE 

LIMITATIVE 

Proposition 

INTEGRATIVE 

Model 

Model 

Model 

Model 

Our  schools  are  generally  good 

One 

Schools  can  be  the  site  of  many 

The  violent  act  is  an  expression 

Seven 

The  violent  act  is  an  expression  of 

places  to  be;  they  are  the  site  of 

negative  experiences  for  some 

of  power  in  a manner  that  carries 

power  in  a setting  which  has  become 

learning  and  socialization,  growth 

adolescents;  organizational  and  social 

meaning  for  the  actor  in  the 

meaningless  for  the  actor;  the  actor  is 

and  opportunity  for  adolescents 

forces  may  inhibit  socialization, 

context  of  his  own  social/cultural 

not  a partner  in  his  education;  this 

as  they  prepare  for  the  future. 

growth,  and  learning;  opportunities 

setting;  it  is  misplaced  when 

powerlessness  leads  to  expressions 

may  be  lost  rather  than  gained. 

brought  to  the  school  site. 

of  power  by  other  means;  these  are 

brought  to  a school  he  must  attend. 

Teachers’  interactions  with 

Two 

Teachers’  interactions  with  adoles- 

adolescents  are  generally 

cents  may  in  some  cases  contribute 

School  violence  may  stem  from 

Eight 

Low  self-esteem  is  often  an  outcome 

instructive,  constructive,  and 

to  the  formation  of  a “deviant” 

the  actor’s  “low  self-esteem”  or 

of  schools  which  sort  adolescents 

contribute  to  positive  and  normal 

self-concept  which  may  in  time  be 

“school  difficulties.” 

into  status  groups  by  means  of 

socialization. 

“acted  out”  in  a violent  manner. 

grading,  streaming,  artificial  social 

Violent  acts  are  “isolated”;  they  Three 
occur  at  a particular  time  and  in  a 
specific  place. 


The  violent  event  is  the  Four 

crisis-point,  the  beginning  of  a 
problem  for  the  actor  and  the 
school. 

The  violent  act  may  be  Five 

understood  by  investigating  the 
trouble/pathology  of  the  personal 
circumstances  of  the  actor. 


The  violent  act  is  an  attack  on  the  Six 
normal,  healthy,  safe,  and 
important  daily  functions  of  our 
school  and  our  community. 


Violence,  as  acted  out,  is  likely  a 
reaction  to  a multiplicity  of  factors, 
some  of  which  are  structured  into 
our  educational  system. 

The  violent  event  is  but  one 
observable  symptom  of  a problematic 
process  which  has  a long  interactive 
history. 

The  violent  act  can  only  be 
understood  by  comprehending  on-site 
interactions;  schools  and  their  social/ 
legal/economic  contexts  are  pathology 
to  some  violent  actors. 

What  we  understand  as  “normal, 
healthy,  safe,  and  important”  is  not 
understood  as  such  by  the  violent 
actor,  he  may  not  see  himself  as  a 
member  of  cither  “our”  school  or 
“our”  social  community. 


The  violent  actor  is  an  anti-social  Nine 
"deviant”  who  does  not  belong  in 
a school  setting. 

Acts  of  violence  in  our  schools  Ten 

must  bring  unpleasant  conse- 
quences for  the  actor. 


Physical  violence  is  problematic,  Eleven 

and  demands  a concerted  and 

sustained  effort  on  the  part  of  all 

stakeholders  in  our  schools  to 

ameliorate  or  eliminate  the 

problem.  We  can  find  the  causes, 

address  them,  and  eliminate 

violence  in  our  schools. 


groupings;  “school  difficulties”  arise 
when  students  refuse  to  fit  into  “the 
system.” 


The  violent  actor  is  “anti-social”  in 
certain  settings;  he  is  not  considered 
“deviant”  in  other  social  settings. 

Acts  of  violence  are  a consequence 
of  the  prescribed,  classificatory,  and 
proscribed  approach  to  learning,  and 
the  loss  of  opportunities  for  growth. 

The  problematic  is  violence  of  all 
types,  and  this  includes  structural, 
intellectual,  psychological  and 
emotional  violences  that  happen 
daily  in  every  Ontario  school.  This 
requires  a concerted  effort  towards 
a more  comprehensive  understanding 
of  violence  on  site,  and  may  also 
require  fundamental  structural 
change. 
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Causal  Explanations 

I think  that  a common  assumption  in  the 
discourse  surrounding  violence  in  schools 
is  that  sufficient  explanations  for  violent 
acts  are  to  be  found  by  examining  the  per- 
sonal circumstances  of  the  violent  actor. 
This  individualistic  approach  fits  well 
within  the  paradigms  of  the  dominant  sci- 
ence of  educational  systems  (psychology/ 
psychometry)  which  has  so  thoroughly  per- 
meated our  professional  thinking.  A more 
integrative  approach,  such  as  the  one  I pro- 
pose (see  Table  1),  may  in  fact  be  incom- 
patible with  existing  policies  and  struc- 
tures. For  it  is  certainly  much  easier  to 
apply  “management”  techniques  to  a few 
students  than  to  revise  fundamentally  our 
long-held  understandings  of  effective  peda- 
gogy, discipline,  and  service-delivery 
structures. 

Our  collective  response  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence in  schools  is  in  the  general  direction 
of  causal  explanations.  We  ask,  “What 
caused  the  individual  to  act  violently?” 
This  is  often  followed  by  elaborate  mea- 
sures to  investigate  violent  actors  and  their 
social  circumstances:  “Given  that  there 
must  be  identifiable  cause(s),  what  mea- 
sures should  we  collectively  take  “in  order 
to  ensure  a workplace  and  learning  envi- 
ronment that  is  free  from  violence?”  The 
unfortunate  assumption  is  that  we  can 
intervene  to  change  the  circumstances  and 
thinking  of  violent  students  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  eventually  fit  into  our  school  sys- 
tem, and  hence  gain  a valuable  education. 

Our  good  will  might  be  better  directed 
towards  a search  for  systemic  flaws  in  our 
pedagogy,  our  schools,  our  rules  around 
learning,  and  our  expectations  of  the  actor. 
Until  we  broaden  our  search  for  explana- 
tions of  school  violence,  why  should  we 
expect  anything  other  than  a continuation 
of  similar  outcomes? 

Defining  the  “Deviant”  Student 

I think  it  is  useful  for  teachers  — the  “front 
line”  among  educators  — to  consider  the 
possibility  that  classroom  interactions 
between  students  and  teachers  may  con- 
tribute to  an  eventual  unfolding  of  violence 
in  schools.  The  social  practice  of  teachers 
defining  classroom  “deviants”  has  been 
shown  to  be  of  considerable  consequence 
for  students  within  our  classroom,  in  other 
classrooms,  and  may  eventually  lead  to 
more  formal  incarceration  of  students. 

A number  of  studies  suggest  that  teach- 
ers’ attitudes  and  verbal  labelling  of  stu- 
dents actually  precede  deviant  behaviour  in 
classrooms  (Hargreaves,  1967;  Vettenburg, 


1989;  Kelly,  1977;  Fend  & Schneider, 
1984).  Such  evidence  suggests  that  we  as 
teachers  may  to  some  degree  help  create 
potentially  violent  situations  over  a long 
period  of  time.  As  Jackson  (1968)  prof- 
fered, classrooms  can  be  analogous  to  geo- 
logical formations.  The  effects  of  brief 
contact  cannot  be  perceived  in  the  short- 
term, but  the  cumulative  weight  of  daily 
interactions  over  a long  period  of  time  may 
result  in  a deviant  self-concept  which 
requires  physical  violence  as  a means  to 
role-attainment. 

Our  definitions  of  the  deviant  student 
have  been  shown  to  be  subjective  and  arbi- 
trary; even  when  criteria  are  agreed  upon, 
there  is  no  consensus  regarding  acceptable 
or  unacceptable  behaviour  (Simpson,  1986, 
1991).  This  of  course  means  that  students 
face  a confusing  multiplicity  of  adult  defi- 
nitions of  acceptable  behaviour  each  and 
every  day.  Equally  significant  is  the  fact 
that  our  definitions  have  been  considered 
suitable  data  for  paradigm  construction  by 
some  educational  researchers.  Thus  educa- 
tors’ discourse  surrounding  deviant  stu- 
dents may  work  in  a circular  fashion:  it 
allows  arbitrary  and  subjective  interpreta- 
tions of  what  constitutes  suitable  classroom 
behaviour  to  become  legitimized  as 
“expert”  knowldge.  This  knowledge  is 
used  to  further  inform  the  thinking  and  thus 
the  daily  practices  of  teachers  and  princi- 
pals. Of  more  gravity  still  is  the  possibility 
that  students  may  begin  to  adopt  these  defi- 
nitions of  themselves  as  deviant  into  their 
highly  malleable  concepts  of  who  they  are, 
and  what  type  of  behaviour  is  expected  of 
them. 

Reconstruing  Violence  In  Schools 

I believe  that  huge  gains  can  be  made  if  we 
think  a little  more  carefully  about  what  is 
really  going  on  in  our  schools,  our  “educa- 
tive society,”  and  our  heads.  The  dominant 
discourse  of  our  schools,  currently 
focussed  on  violence,  lacks  a proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  interactive  nature  of  social 
life  for  adolescents.  Overlooking  the  fun- 
damental elements  of  the  school  experience 
from  the  student’s  perspective  means  that 
both  pedagogues  and  institutions  may  be 
active  partners  in  the  creation  of  violent 
acts.  So  far  we  have  made  a clear  distinc- 
tion between  violent  actors  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  legal  and  educational  con- 
texts we  have  constructed  for  them  in  our 
communities  and  in  our  thinking.  Perhaps  a 
true  understanding  of  the  former  will 
require  us  to  recognize  that  the  latter  two 
are  sometimes  part  of  the  problem. 

A question  in  the  manner  of  “What 


causes  kids  to  act  violently?”  may  be  a bad 
one.  Better  questions  might  be  ones  such 
as:  “How  have  the  social  interactions 
inside  and  outside  our  schools,  and  the 
meanings  attached  to  them  by  adolescents, 
created  a situation  where  physical  violence 
is  increasing?”  “Which  of  these  interac- 
tions are  compelled,  constrained,  evaluat- 
ed, and  classified  by  teachers,  school 
administrators,  and  legislators?  “What 
effects  do  the  actions,  and  the  fundamental 
assumptions  underlying  them,  have  upon 
adolescents?”  Lastly,  “Are  violent  acts 
possibly  outcomes  of  systemic  practices 
that  are  so  commonplace  that  we  no  longer 
critically  evaluate  them?” 

Our  understanding  of  school  violence 
has  traditionally  focussed  on  individuals 
and  identifiable  groups.  We  have  sought, 
with  tremendous  amounts  of  good  will,  to 
discover  ways  of  helping  students  adjust  to 
our  school  system.  Nonetheless,  violence 
in  our  schools  is  increasing,  and  our  cur- 
rent response  appears  to  be  founded  on 
familiar  but  inadequate  constructions  of 
thought  and  action.  If  we  reconstrue  what 
school  violence  is,  and  if  we  include  our 
collective  practices  as  contributing  factors, 
we  may  yet  be  successful  in  finding  endur- 
ing solutions  to  this  problem. 
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Xhis  section 
suggests  various 
solutions  to  the 
problem  of  violence 
in  the  schools, 
some  tried  and  tested, 
some  yet  only 
proposed.  It  looks 
at  province  wide 
initiatives  as  well 
as  programs  for 
schools,  classrooms, 
and  the  playground. 


The  Marquis  de 
Queensberry  Rules 
Don’t  Apply 


Stuart  Auty 

Chair,  Safe  School  Task  Force 

The  Safe  School  Task  Force  was  launched 
in  the  spring  of  1990  because  of  concerns 
about  school  violence  held  by  members  of 
the  Ontario  Secondary  School  Principals’ 
Council.  These  concerns  had  been  building 
over  a period  of  years  and  finally  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  a committee  with  a 
mandate  to  take  a hard  look  at  what  was 
really  happening.  The  big  fear  from  the 
outset  was,  and  remains,  that  Canadian 
schools  will  come  to  replicate  their  U.S. 
inner-city  counterparts.  This  fear  resides 
within  both  the  professional  education 
community  and  the  general  public.  In  Jan- 
uary 1991,  a Decima  research  poll  found 
that  a majority  of  Canadians  wanted  securi- 
ty guards  in  schools.  The  figure  in  Quebec 
was  over  60  percent,  rising  to  an  even 
higher  number  in  Canada’s  larger  urban 
areas.  I can  remember  at  the  time  thinking 
how  crazy  those  numbers  sounded.  Percep- 
tion often  becomes  reality  however  and  the 
meaning  is  clear.  We  have  a public  out 
there  that  has  lost  a lot  of  confidence  in  the 
way  our  schools  do  business. 

As  important  as  it  is  to  keep  saying  that 
schools  are  safe,  it  is  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly harder  sell.  People  are  questioning  all 
aspects  of  safe  schools  in  a much  more 
deliberate  fashion.  The  reality  is  that 
schools  are  generally  safe  but  the  trend  to 
an  increasingly  higher  intensity  of  violence 
is  growing.  The  major  difference  facing 
teachers  today  is  the  possibility  that  there 
might  be  a weapon  produced  when  a con- 
flict occurs.  Schools  have  historically  sort- 
ed out  conflict  as  part  of  the  process  of 
bringing  kids  through  those  turbulent  ado- 
lescent years.  Somehow  they  always 
seemed  to  survive  in  spile  of  some  of  the 


worst  kinds  of  predictions  and  expectations 
from  parents  and  teachers  alike.  But  the 
Marquis  de  Queensberry  Rules  just  don’t 
apply  like  they  used  to,  and  standard  con- 
flict resolution  strategies  don’t  apply  when 
a weapon  enters  the  picture.  The  bully  is  no 
longer  necessarily  the  big  guy  who  reigns 
supreme  because  of  size.  Equalizers  are 
available  in  the  form  of  both  hardware  and 
group  support. 

The  implications  are  clear.  School  fab- 
rics are  rapidly  changing.  We  are  no  longer 
afforded  the  luxury  of  being  out  of  touch 
from  the  day  to  day  of  questioned  authority 
and  concealed  weapons  in  gym  sports  bags. 
Traditional  corrective  strategies  need  to  be 
reworked  with  the  full  understanding  and 
support  of  the  larger  community.  Educators 
need  a new  set  of  tools  as  they  approach 
the  year  2000  and  the  cost  of  these  tools  in 
the  days  of  government  cutbacks  is  another 
thread  added  to  the  building  mosaic. 

Strategy  and  Structure 

The  Safe  School  Task  Force,  in  a modest 
way  with  very  limited  financing,  has  devel- 
oped into  a coalition  of  groups,  agencies, 
ministries,  police  forces,  faculties  of  educa- 
tion, and  teacher  federations  numbering 
some  38  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  The 
Ontario  Secondary  School  Teachers  Feder- 
ation has  provided  the  main  base  of  sup- 
port, while  the  Ontario  Teachers  Federa- 
tion, the  Ontario  Catholic  Teachers  Associ- 
ation, the  Ontario  Public  School  Teachers 
Federation,  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Pub- 
lic and  Separate  School  Boards,  the  Feder- 
ation of  Women  Teachers  of  Ontario,  and 
the  Ministry  of  Education  have  been  major 
funders  as  well.  The  Metro  Toronto  Police 
Force,  the  Canadian  Union  of  Public  Em- 
ployees, Employment  and  Immigration 
Canada,  and  the  Ministries  of  the  Attorney 
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General  and  Tourism  and  Recreation  pro- 
vide substantial  in-kind  and  project  sup- 
port. 

We  are  a grass  roots  group  of  practition- 
ers organized  into  sub-committees  focus- 
sing on  preventative  safe  school  strategies. 
Terms  of  reference  are  general,  allowing 
organizations  to  participate  without  being 
tied  down  to  a specific  ideology.  Regularly 
held  forums  are  provided  where  issues  are 
discussed  and  referred  back  to  participating 
groups  for  individual  dissemination  and 
action.  High  profile  speakers  are  invited,  as 
is  the  press,  to  help  draw  attention  to  this 
politically  sensitive  issue  and  to  facilitate 
the  process  of  developing  positive  change. 

Our  approach  is  unique  and  based  on 
the  good  will  and  best  intentions  of  people 
and  organizations  concerned  about  reduc- 
ing school  violence. 

Avoiding  Damage  Control 

Our  original  mandate  was  to  address  the 
rising  number  of  violent  incidents  occur- 
ring in  Ontario  schools  and  to  develop 
strategies  affecting  some  measurable 
results.  It  has  never  been  generally  accept- 
ed educational  protocol  to  draw  attention  to 
a negative  school  issue.  Nevertheless  our 
committee  agreed  that  we  would  set  off 
into  uncharted  waters  and  raise  awareness 
of  the  problem  in  as  responsible  a fashion 
as  we  were  able.  Research  showed  that  the 
public  would  simply  not  forgive  lack  of 
action,  no  matter  how  well-intentioned. 
The  challenge  facing  us  was  addressing  the 
problem  without  inflaming  it,  realizing  that 
solutions  would  be  complex  and  problem- 
atic. It  was  decided  that  recognizing  the 
issue  and  admitting  the  problem  would  be 
the  first  step. 

Our  primary  objective  was  to  communi- 
cate to  the  public  that  the  problem  was 
societal  in  nature  and  not  just  the  sole 
responsibility  of  school  personnel  to  sort 
out  in  some  form  of  aggravated  isolation.  It 
was  also  important  that  we  validate  the 
belief  of  the  growth  of  violence  in  schools 
in  the  sense  that  we  were  not  operating 
from  a singularly  personal  bias.  From 
there,  we  decided  to  move  on  to  identifying 
contributing  factors  and  preventive  strate- 
gies that  would  be  helpful  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  safe  schools. 

Overheard  Rumblings  of  The  Day 

The  roots  of  violence  have  everything  to  do 
with  power  and  control.  Women’s  organiza- 


tions talk  about  the  physical  and  psycholog- 
ical power  of  men  over  women.  The  Cana- 
dian Union  of  Public  Employees  worries 
about  caretakers  working  alone  with  little 
support  from  powerful  educational  manage- 
ment. Student  organizations  point  to  racial 
conflict  as  a scary  harbinger  of  the  future. 
The  police  are  convinced  that  schools  are 
compounding  the  problem  by  living  in  a by- 
gone era  and  not  reporting  criminal  activity 
when  it  occurs.  The  media  makes  fortunes 
airing  programs  to  children  laced  with  vio- 
lence while  parents  shake  their  heads  in 
wonder  as  to  how  schools  could  have  been 
allowed  to  change  so  dramatically  and  fun- 
damentally over  the  years.  Teachers  rail 
about  not  being  able  to  teach  and  get  to  the 
essence  of  their  chosen  profession. 

How  often  have  I heard  teachers  be- 
moan that  they  have  been  forced  into  per- 
forming a behavioural  management  role? 
Principals  and  vice-principals  responsible 
for  the  day  to  day  have  been  thrust  into  a 
world  of  individual  rights,  legal  challenges, 
and  crisis  management  that  had  no  part  of 
their  original  vision  of  school  leadership. 
Judges  sentence  young  offenders  to  school 
because  jails  do  not  rehabilitate  and  what, 
after  all,  is  the  purpose  of  the  justice  sys- 
tem if  not  to  rehabilitate?  Students  contin- 
ue to  test  their  boundaries  and  find  to  their 
amazement  that  they  continue  to  shift.  Sus- 
pensions “don’t  work,  you  know”  and  the 
kids  regard  them  as  holidays,  while,  like 
their  parents,  the  “good  kids”  wonder  how 
these  “bad  kids”  can  be  allowed  to  be  so 
bad.  Defence  lawyers  joust  with  Crown 
Attorneys  over  points  of  law  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  real  issue  is  economic 
with  no  space  at  “the  Inn”  for  the  increas- 
ing influx  of  young  offenders  flowing 
through  their  courts.  The  social  worker, 
overburdened  as  he  or  she  is,  is  convinced 
that  schools  must  do  more  to  parent  the 
massive  numbers  of  kids  from  dysfunction- 
al families  that  otherwise  have  no  one  to 
turn  to  as  government  assistance  continues 
to  dry  up  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  correc- 
tional officer  in  our  jails  worries  about  the 
legal  knowledge  of  the  young  offender  and 
the  rights  and  privileges  that  have  been 
granted  and  paid  for  by  a succession  of 
governments  eager  to  avoid  labels  of 
unfairness.  The  general  public  looks  for 
courage  and  leadership  in  governments  that 
are  simply  not  structured  to  be  proactive. 
Governments  operate  on  the  premise  of  “if 
it  ain’t  broke,  don’t  fix  it.” 

There  are  some  things,  however,  that 
once  broke  just  can’t  be  fixed  that  easily. 


No  matter  how  much  we  tell  teachers  and 
the  public  that  schools  are  safe,  questioning 
will  continue  until  they  see  some  action 
being  taken.  What  many  people  are  really 
saying  is  that  they  want  to  turn  back  the 
pages  of  time  to  a safe  school  environment 
— an  environment  that  used  to  be  taken  for 
granted  but  now  is  in  question. 

Making  Headway 

I think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Task  Force 
has  succeeded  in  raising  public  awareness 
of  the  issue  in  a balanced  and  positive  fash- 
ion. Media  coverage  of  our  meetings  has 
been  extensive  from  the  outset  and  with 
minor  exceptions,  accurately  reported.  The 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Education  has  recently 
established  an  anti-violence  secretariat  and 
will  be  developing  resources  for  schools  as 
time  unfolds. 

Safe  school  committees  utilizing  the 
partnership  approach  have  sprung  up 
across  Ontario  and  are  developing  strate- 
gies that  focus  on  local  need.  Consultation 
has  begun  and  requests  for  information 
have  been  received  from  provinces  across 
Canada.  We  have  been  told  that  communi- 
ty pressure  as  a result  of  media  coverage 
has  often  been  the  driving  force  behind  the 
creation  of  these  committees.  Indeed,  the 
term  “Safe  School”  has  been  coined  and  is 
commonly  used  as  a descriptor  for  many 
school  board  committees.  It  is  a positive 
step  forward  that  one  of  the  outcomes  of 
the  Task  Force  Faculty  of  Education  Sub- 
committee, chaired  by  Professor  Don  Gal- 
braith, is  the  addition  of  safe  school  issues 
as  a compulsory  component  in  the  teaching 
curriculum  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  In 
professional  terms,  the  legitimacy  of  the 
issue  has  clearly  been  established. 

Minimizing  Turf  Wars 

The  partnership  approach,  recognizing  that 
violence  in  schools  is  a shared  responsibili- 
ty, is  in  itself  an  accomplishment.  Partner- 
ships tend  to  travel  uneven  roads  especially 
when  you  consider  the  vested  interests  and 
separate  agendas  which  often  have  little  if 
anything  to  do  with  the  issue  at  hand.  It 
really  docs  speak  to  the  importance  of  the 
problem  when  turf  wars  are  minimal  and 
organizations  demonstrate  an  urgency  to 
get  on  with  it.  The  key  to  working  at  solu- 
tions is  to  understand  that  there  is  no  uni- 
versally accepted  single  answer  to  the 
problem  of  school  violence.  It  is  multi- 
faceted and  has  to  be  viewed  as  such.  The 
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importance  of  this  cannot  be  overstated  in 
that  it  impacts  on  the  morale  and  energy 
level  of  educators  of  all  stripes  who  are  in 
the  day-to-day  and  worried  about  carrying 
a solitary  burden.  Ontario  schools  are  at  a 
pivotal  time  in  their  history  and  there 
appears  to  be  an  underlying  sense  to  the 
importance  of  this.  Partnerships  generate  a 
process  that  crosses  vertical  boundaries  and 
enables  groups  to  focus  on  an  issue  unen- 
cumbered by  organizational  party  lines. 

A Preventive  Approach 

Preventative  initiatives  are  ongoing  and 
were  established  at  the  outset  to  address 
contributing  factors  to  school  violence. 
Some  highlights  are  as  follows: 

• A national  conference  entitled  “Dealing 
With  Violence  in  Schools”  hosted  by 
the  Safe  School  Task  Force  in  collabo- 
ration with  the  Canadian  Institute  was 
held  in  Toronto  in  February  1993. 

• A Safe  School  Resource  Kit  is  in  such 
demand  that  we  are  into  a third  printing. 
While  there  is  no  shortage  of  American 
resource  material,  school  violence  in 
Canada  is  a relatively  new  phenomenon 
and  information  relevant  to  the  Canadi- 
an experience  is  limited  to  non-existent. 
A committee  chaired  by  Carol  Pickering 
of  Prince  Edward  Collegiate  Institute, 
Picton,  Ontario  is  assembling  Volume 
Two  which  is  expected  to  be  available 
in  the  spring  of  1993. 

• A Policies  and  Procedures  Kit  of  select- 
ed material  from  school  boards  across 
Ontario  has  been  assembled  by  a com- 
mittee chaired  by  Gerry  Leroy  of  Ander- 
son Collegiate  in  Whitby,  Ontario.  It  is 
expected  to  be  available  for  distribution 
in  the  spring  of  1993. 

• The  Metro  Toronto  Police  Street  Crime 
Unit  provides  school-effective  programs 
that  are  jointly  promoted  by  police  and 
Task  Force  members.  A series  of  in- 
structional videos  entitled  “Street  Talk- 
Prison  Talk-Parent  Talk”  is  a recent 
collaboration  that  will  be  available  to 
educators  and  police  for  presentations  to 
student  and  community  groups. 

• One  thousand  Ontario  schools  have 
received  survey  documents  soliciting 
information  on  the  changing  work  expe- 
rience of  employees,  and  members  of 
the  Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employ- 
ees are  participating  in  tandem  with 
their  teacher  colleagues.  Bill  McIntosh 
of  the  Etobicoke  Board  of  Educational 
in  Toronto  chairs  the  organizing  com- 
mittee and  expects  to  have  survey  re- 
sults available  in  the  spring  of  1993. 


Research  is  underway  for  a report  to  be 
submitted  on  school  design  by  the 
architectural  sub-committee  of  the  Task 
Force.  Bruce  Thorburn  of  Richview 
Collegiate  in  Toronto  chairs  the  com- 
mittee and  is  expecting  to  have  results 
ready  for  the  spring  of  1993. 

The  Ontario  Secondary  School  Students 
Association,  as  part  of  a Task  Force  ini- 
tiative in  the  spring  of  1991,  provided  a 
student  perspective  by  surveying  2,000 
students  across  Ontario.  Results  tabulat- 
ed in  a report  entitled  “Project  Base” 
confirm  the  views  of  students  as  similar 
to  those  of  their  parents.  The  potential 
of  racial  conflict  in  particular  worried 
the  kids.  Project  Base  II  is  underway 
with  completion  targetted  for  June  93. 

The  Metro  Toronto  Public  and  Separate 
School  Boards  this  fall  initiated  “The 
Student  Safe  School  Task  Force,”  a 
pilot  project  promoting  safety  projects 
for  elementary,  secondary,  public,  sepa- 
rate, and  French  schools  in  Metro 
Toronto.  The  project  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Canada  and  recognizes  that  stu- 
dent involvement  and  support  is  funda- 
mental to  the  success  of  reducing  youth 
violence. 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Tourism  and 
Recreation  has  financed  an  anti-vio- 
lence poster  campaign  featuring  profes- 
sional and  amateur  athletes  in  a 
supportive  role.  The  focus  is  on  positive 
peer  pressure  — similar  to  the  strategy 
implemented  so  successfully  with 
drinking  and  driving  and  smoking  pre- 
vention campaigns.  The  campaign  is 
supported  by  people  and  organizations 
like  Silken  Laumann,  Roberto  Alomar, 
and  the  Toronto  Blue  Jays. 


• Planning  is  underway  for  a series  of 
seven-day  intensive  retreat  experiences 

for  at-risk  youth  at  the  Ontario  Ministry  ^ | 
of  Tourism  and  Recreation’s  Bark  Lake 
Leadership  Camp  in  Minden,  Ontario. 

The  project  is  underwritten  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Employment  and  Immigration 
Canada  in  collaboration  with  the 
Ontario  Secondary  School  Teachers 
Federation,  the  Ontario  Educational 
Catholic  Teachers  Association,  and  the 
Safe  School  Task  Force. 

• Speakers,  workshops,  and  print  materi- 
als are  provided  on  a variety  of  subjects 
supporting  the  maintenance  of  a safe 
school  environment.  Speakers  who 
have  addressed  Task  Force  meetings 
include:  Solicitor  General  of  Canada 
Doug  Lewis,  former  Ontario  Minister 
of  Education  Marion  Boyd,  Ontario 
Attorney  General  Howard  Hampton, 
Ontario  Senior  Court  Judge  Grant 
Campbell,  Director  of  the  Institute  for 
the  Study  of  Antisocial  Behaviour  in 
Youth  Jalal  Shamsie,  and  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Police  Force  Chief  William 
McCormack. 

The  Bottom  Line 

Our  action  plan  is  clear.  It  is  important  to 
recognize  that  there  is  a problem  in  the  first 
instance  in  order  to  get  on  with  it.  If  there 
is  a collective  will  focussing  on  Zero  Toler- 
ance to  Violence,  we  will  have  taken  a long 
step  to  achieving  our  goals.  Problems  arise 
where  prevailing  attitudes  dictate  that  the 
maintenance  of  a safe  school  is  somebody 
else’s  job.  Safe  schools  are  everybody’s 
responsibility. 
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Helping  Children  Adjust 

A Tri-Ministry  Project 


Dan  Offord  and  Michael  Boyle 

Professors,  Department  of  Psychiatry, 
McM aster  University 

“Violent”  behaviour  in  schools  is  to  some 
extent  an  outcome  of  what  we  perceive  as 
child  mental  health  problems.  These  consti- 
tute a heavy  burden  of  suffering  because  of 
relatively  high  prevalence,  extensive  co- 
morbidity, poor  long-term  outlook,  and  sig- 
nificant societal  costs  (Institute  of  Medicine, 
1989).  Attempts  to  lower  this  burden  of 
suffering  have  relied  to  a large  extent  on 
child  mental  health  and  other  clinical  ser- 
vices which  see  identified  children  (and 
their  families)  one  at  a time.  There  are  sev- 
eral limitations  to  this  approach. 

First,  under  usual  circumstances,  by  the 
time  emotionally  disturbed  children  (and 
their  families)  are  assessed,  and  treatment 
is  initiated,  they  have  suffered  a good  deal. 
Second,  the  evidence  is  consistent  that 
existing  treatment  facilities  service  a 
minority  of  children  who  are  disturbed,  and 
those  who  are  seen  in  such  facilities  are  not 
necessarily  the  ones  most  in  need  of  treat- 
ment. Third,  the  success  in  treating  these 
disturbances  after  they  are  under  way  is 
limited.  This  is  especially  so  for  aggressive 
or  anti-social  children.  Fourth,  individually 
delivered  services  are  extremely  expensive. 
Finally,  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  chil- 
dren’s mental  health  problems  are  so  great, 
it  is  unlikely  that  seeing  disturbed  children 
and  their  families  one  at  a time  can  ever 
result  in  large  reductions  in  the  burden  of 
suffering  attributable  to  these  conditions 
(Offord  & Fleming,  1991). 

The  limitations  of  the  delivery  of  services 
on  a case-by-case  basis  for  children  with 
emotional  and  behavioural  problems  have 
led  workers  to  explore  other  approaches.  The 
most  promising  of  these  are  prevention  pro- 
grams aimed  at  populations  of  children 
(Offord,  1987;  Offord  & Fleming,  1991). 

Anti-social  or  conduct-disordered  chil- 
dren exhibit  troublesome  and  persistent 
anti-social  behaviour,  such  as  fighting, 
stealing,  talking  back  to  adults,  and  an 
unwillingness  to  obey  rules.  Anti-social 
behaviour  is  probably  the  foremost  mental 
health  problem  in  children  in  Canada 
today.  Not  only  is  the  prevalence  rate  sub- 
stantial, and  the  symptoms  and  associated 


impairments  marked  during  childhood,  but 
upwards  to  40  percent  of  these  children  and 
adolescents  seen  in  clinical  settings  have 
serious  psychosocial  problems  during 
adulthood,  including  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  and  criminality. 

Risk  factors  for  anti-social  behaviour 
and  data  on  developmental  pathways  for 
this  disorder  have  recently  been  reviewed 
(Offord,  1987;  Reid  & Patterson,  1991). 
There  is  evidence  that  ineffective  parent- 
ing, beginning  often  in  the  preschool  years, 
is  an  important  causal  factor  and  that  par- 
ent-management programs  are  successful 
in  teaching  parents  better  parenting  tech- 
niques resulting  in  a subsequent  reduction 
of  anti-social  behaviour  in  children  (Reid 
& Patterson,  1991). 

When  these  at-risk  children  start  school, 
they  begin  their  educational  careers  on  the 
wrong  foot.  They  are  aggressive  in  the 
classroom  with  both  teachers  and  peers  and 
they  have  difficulty  doing  well  academical- 
ly. There  is  encouraging  evidence  that 
social  skills/behaviour  management  pro- 
grams employed  on  a class-wide  or  school- 
wide basis  can  be  effective  in  reducing 
levels  of  anti-social  behaviour  in  at-risk 
young  elementary  school  children  (Reid  & 
Patterson,  1991).  Further,  there  is  clear  evi- 
dence that  improving  the  school  perfor- 
mance of  these  children  will  result  in 
improved  behaviour  (Offord,  1989). 

The  Tri-Ministry  Project 

The  Tri-Ministry  project,  supported  by 
funds  from  three  Ministries,  Education, 
Health,  Community  and  Social  Services, 
and  ten  participating  school  boards,  is  a 
large-scale  investigation  into  the  compara- 
tive effectiveness  of  different  types  of 
school-based  interventions  to  improve 
behavioural  adjustment,  strengthen  inter- 
personal competence,  and  to  enhance  aca- 
demic performance  in  children  from 
kindergarten  to  Grade  3.  These  interven- 
tions (a  parent  education  course,  a social 
skills/bchaviour  management  training  pro- 
gram, and  a reading-partners  program)  and 
selected  combinations  will  be  introduced  to 
60  schools  in  1 1 boards  of  education  over  a 
five-year  period.  The  study  design  calls  for 
the  random  selection  of  schools  to  become 
intervention  sites  and  the  random  alloca- 


tion of  intervention  programs  to  sites. 
Schools  not  selected  as  intervention  sites  in 
a particular  year  will  serve  as  comparison 
sites  for  that  year.  The  study  design  is  bal- 
anced so  that  each  board  of  education  will 
experience  the  full  mix  of  intervention  pro- 
grams and  approximately  the  same  number 
of  children  will  be  exposed  to  all  programs. 
The  cost/effectiveness  and  cost/benefit 
analyses  will  be  done  on  programs  that 
generate  significant  improvements  in  child 
adjustment  relative  to  controls.  These  eco- 
nomic analyses  will  provide  information  on 
costs  and  outcomes  which  will  further  clar- 
ify the  relative  usefulness  of  the  programs. 

The  study  is  now  in  the  second  of  five 
intervention  years,  following  one  year  de- 
voted to  pilot  work. 

The  results  of  this  demonstration  project 
will  indicate  what  is  the  most  efficient 
combination  of  programs  for  children, 
kindergarten  to  Grade  3,  to  improve  their 
behavioural  adjustment.  It  will  determine 
the  extent  to  which  anti-social  behaviour 
can  be  prevented  in  populations  of  young 
children  by  the  introduction  of  various 
combinations  of  universal  programs  in  the 
school  setting. 
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Agir  contre  la  violence 

line  perspective  scolaire 


Suzanne  Arbour-Moss 

Chief  of  Social  Services,  Conseil 
scolaire  de  language  francaise 
d’  Ottawa-Carleton 

Les  conseils  scolaires  ne  sont  pas  k 
l’6preuve  des  impacts  de  la  rdalit£ 
6conomique  actuelle.  Durant  la  derniere 
ann£e,  les  conseils  desservant  les  616ves  de 
langue  fran9aise  ont  6t 6 durement  6prou- 
v€s.  Malgre  de  vaillants  efforts  de  restruc- 
turation, ces  conseils  ont  subi  une 
reduction  considerable  de  leurs  ressources 
humaines  surtout  parmi  le  personnel  sco- 
laire professionnel  non  enseignant.  C’est  a 
ce  meme  groupe  d’intervenants  qu’on  a 
remis  la  responsabilite  d’offrir  des  pro- 
grammes de  sensibilisation,  de  prevention 
et  d’intervention  face  au  phenomene  de  la 
violence. 

Soucieux  d’assurer  le  bien-etre  des 
61£ves,  un  comite  forme  de  representants 
du  Conseil  scolaire  de  langue  franfaise 
d’Ottawa-Carleton,  section  catholique  et 
section  publique,  et  du  Conseil  des  6coles 
separees  de  Prescott-Russell  ont  conjugu£ 
leurs  efforts  afin  de  doter  leurs  directions  et 
leurs  enseignant(e)s  d’un  instrument  qui 
leur  permettrait  de  lutter  de  faijon  plus 
autonome  contre  la  violence  dans  leurs 
6coles. 

A cette  fin,  un  guide  a ete  developpe 
dans  le  cadre  des  initiatives  de  prevention 
de  la  violence,  subventionne  par  le  min- 
istere  de  1 ’Education.  Ce  document  vise  H 
offrir  non  seulement  des  renseignements 
mais  aussi  des  plans  d’ action  tres  concrets 
et  des  activites  pratiques  pour  la  salle  de 
classe.  Afin  de  garantir  un  contenu 
th£orique  et  des  outils  pedagogiques  appro- 
pries  pour  le  personnel  enseignant,  le 
comite  de  travail  a assure  la  participation 
des  membres  de  la  profession,  niveaux  ele- 
mentaire  et  secondaire,  cibles  par  le  guide. 

Lors  d’ateliers  prdsentes  anterieure- 
ment,  le  personnel  scolaire  avait  deja 
exprim£  ses  besoins  et  interets  quant  k la 
formation.  Les  enseignant(e)s  demandaient 
surtout  des  techniques  d’intervention  et  des 
strat6gies  pour  mieux  outiller  les  616ves. 
Par  contre  on  exigeait  que  les  activites  pro- 
poses puissent  ctre  intdgrdcs  aux  pro- 
grammes ddjk  offerts  et  non  etre  impos6cs 
en  surcroit.  11  <5tait  aussi  important  de 
foumir  une  bibliographic  et  des  sources  de 
matdriels  pddagogiques  de  langue 
fran9aise. 


Le  present  guide,  qui  s’appuie  sur  les 
lois  et  reglements  de  l’Ontario,  aborde, 
outre  la  probl6matique  de  la  violence  con- 
jugate les  trois  themes  suivants  : la  vio- 
lence dans  les  frequentations,  l’enfance 
maltraitee  et  la  violence  en  milieu  scolaire. 
Ces  quatre  premiers  chapitres  exposent  des 
connaissances  sur  diverses  formes  de  vio- 
lence, proposent  des  strategies  de  sensibili- 
sation et  d’action.  Ils  offrent  un  inventaire 
du  materiel  p6dagogique  facilement  acces- 
sible et  adaptable.  L’utilisation  de  dessins, 
la  lecture  d’une  histoire  suivie  d’une  dis- 
cussion de  groupe,  la  projection  d’une 
bande  video  et  la  distribution  d’un  ques- 
tionnaire sont  quelques  methodes  de  sensi- 
bilisation proposees. 

Chacun  de  ces  chapitres  comprend  aussi 
une  bibliographic  et  une  filmographie  per- 
mettant  aux  lecteurs  et  aux  lectrices 
d’obtenir  de  plus  amples  renseignements 
sur  un  sujet  particulier.  La  grosse  majorite 
des  livres  suggeres  sont  de  langue  fran9aise 
et  d’origine  quebecoise.  Le  cinquieme 
chapitre  presente  des  extraits  de  protocoles 
et  de  politiques  pour  aider  un  conseil  sco- 
laire iiexprimer  officiellement  sa  position 
contre  la  violence.  Les  protocoles  et  poli- 
tiques emanent  de  divers  conseils  scolaires 
et  sont  reproduits  textuellement.  Le  six- 
ieme  et  dernier  chapitre  dresse  une  liste  de 
certaines  ressources  communautaires  de 
Test  de  1’ Ontario. 

Lors  de  la  conception  de  ce  document, 
le  comite  visait  la  creation  d’un  outil  qui 
permettrait  a une  direction  d’ecole  d’exam- 
iner  systematiquement  les  besoins  de  for- 
mation et  de  sensibilisation  de  son  6cole  et 


Jane  Marie  Janies 

Conflict  Resolution  Project 
Co-ordinator,  Secondary  Schools, 
Metropolitan  Separate  School  Board 

The  sudden  and  dramatic  increase  in 
school-related  violence  has  shocked  com- 
munities and  left  educators  clamouring  for 


de  determiner  les  moyens  d’y  repondre 
avec  les  membres  du  personnel.  On 
esperait  aussi  encourager  la  participation 
des  ecoles  de  langue  fran9aise  a un  proces- 
sus k long  terme  de  lutte  contre  la  violence. 

Le  ministere  de  l’liducation  de 
l’Ontario  a public  et  distribue  ce  guide  a la 
direciion  de  chacune  de  ses  ecoles  de 
langue  fran9aise.  Afin  d’assurer  la  disponi- 
bilite  de  ce  document  a tout  le  personnel 
scolaire  franco-ontarien,  on  a donne  la  per- 
mission de  reproduire  avolonte  les  textes. 
Pour  ceux  et  celles  qui  pr6ferent  acheter  le 
guide,  on  peut  se  le  procurer  au  Centre 
franco-ontarien,  339  rue  Wilbrod,  Ottawa 
(Ontario),  telephone  : (613)  238-7957. 

Summary  — Funded  by  a grant  from  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Education,  the  Conseil 
scolaire  de  langue  fran9aise  d’Ottawa-Car- 
leton and  the  Conseil  des  ecoles  separees 
de  Prescott-Russell  decided  to  join  forces 
in  order  to  produce  a document  to  combat 
violence.  The  first  four  chapters  of  the 
guide  deal  with  family  violence  as  well  as 
date  violence,  child  abuse,  and  violence  in 
the  school  setting.  The  fifth  chapter  offers 
examples  of  policies  and  procedures  that 
allow  a school  board  to  take  an  official 
stand  against  any  form  of  violence.  The 
final  chapter  is  a resource  catalogue  of 
community  agencies  that  offer  services  to 
the  population  of  southeastern  Ontario. 
This  guide  was  conceptualized  as  a tool  to 
assist  French  speaking  school  personnel; 
our  hope  is  that  it  will  provide  useful  infor- 
mation, intervention  techniques,  and  an 
array  of  preventive  activities  for  classroom 
use.  The  Ministry  has  distributed  this  new 
manual  to  the  principals  of  all  the  schools 
serving  French-speaking  students  in 
Ontario;  a permission  to  reproduce  at  will 
was  included. 


support.  When  the  problem  first  emerged, 
local  high  schools  tried  to  respond  on  an 
individual  basis,  but  their  efforts  often  pro- 
vided only  temporary  relief.  As  incidents  of 
school  violence  have  become  more  fre- 
quent and  widespread,  school  boards  have 
been  compelled  to  offer  a broad  range  of 
services  to  all  schools.  The  following  will 
look  at  some  of  the  approaches  developed 
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by  the  Metropolitan  Separate  School  Board. 

Teaching  Conflict  Resolution  Skills 

Students  can  acquire  an  understanding  of 
conflict  resolution  through  the  existing  cur- 
riculum. Courses  in  English,  Drama,  Co- 
operative Education,  Family  Life,  and 
Guidance  contain  modules  on  skills, 
assertiveness,  interpersonal  relations,  self- 
esteem, conflict  management,  and  commu- 
nication skills.  There  is  presently  an  interest 
among  some  school  boards  in  developing  a 
senior  level  credit  course  in  conflict  man- 
agement. The  Transition  Years  literature 
mentions  the  need  to  develop  students’ 
social  well-being  and  citizenship.  Critical  to 
these  skills  is  an  ability  to  deal  constructive- 
ly with  differences  of  opinion;  hence,  there 
will  be  a need  to  teach  conflict  resolution. 

Leadership  Programs 

Most  secondary  schools  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Separate  School  Board  have  developed 
peer  counselling  programs.  Some  take  the 
form  of  a tutoring  service  where  stronger 
students  assist  others  with  their  school 
work.  There  are  orientation  programs  for 
Grade  9 students  and,  in  some  schools, 
there  is  an  opportunity  during  the  begin- 
ning months  of  Grade  9 to  attend  a camp 
for  a few  days  where  older  students  act  as 
counsellors  for  the  younger  students.  In  the 
Prefect  Program,  students  monitor  halls  or 
other  areas  to  encourage  peers  to  behave 
appropriately  during  unsupervised  periods. 
Peer  “Ministers”  assist  the  Chaplains  with 
liturgical  services  and  plan  activities  for  the 
school  community  during  religious  events. 


Community  outreach  is  accomplished 
through  food  drives,  visits  and  services  to 
the  elderly,  student  representation  at  Feed- 
er Schools,  and  assistance  with  alumni- 
related  events.  All  students  are  invited  to 
participate  in  any  of  the  leadership  oppor- 
tunities, and  those  who  volunteer  are 
offered  a placement  in  at  least  one  service. 

Peer  Mediation  Programs 

Peer  mediation  programs  are  part  of  the 
leadership  skills  training  in  a school.  The 
programs  generally  involve  a small,  repre- 
sentative sample  of  the  student  population 
who  are  trained  in  conflict-management 
skills  and  who  act  as  mediators  in  a co- 
mediation model  when  students  are  in- 
volved in  disputes,  either  between  them- 
selves or  between  a teacher  and  a student. 
In  the  latter  case,  a trained  teacher  and  a 
student  would  co-mediate. 

Each  school  determines  its  own  criteria 
for  situations  appropriate  for  mediation. 
Generally,  situations  involving  rumours, 
gossip,  minor  physical  altercations,  proper- 
ty damage,  verbal  harassment,  racial  inci- 
dents, and  boyfriend/girlfriend  disputes  are 
seen  as  suitable.  Physical  assaults  involv- 
ing weapons  or  infractions  of  the  rules 
regarding  drugs  and  alcohol  do  not  qualify 
for  peer  mediation. 

There  is  an  intensive  one-and-one-half- 
day  training  program  for  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, during  which  time  the  key  compo- 
nents associated  with  conflict,  communica- 
tion, and  mediation  are  taught.  Teachers 
who  volunteer  to  participate  are  not  trained 
to  be  mediators  but  are  shown  the  process 
and  are  taught  classroom  management 


strategies.  Ongoing  training  occurs  on  a 
weekly  or  bi-weekly  basis  throughout  the 
school  year.  Students  are  responsible  for 
promoting  the  program  and,  with  the  help 
of  the  school  co-ordinator,  make  presenta- 
tions to  parents,  staff,  and  students  in  their 
own  and  other  schools. 

Community  Resources 

Most  secondary  schools  maintain  a work- 
ing relationship  with  the  District  Street 
Crime  Unit  of  the  Police  Department  in 
their  area.  The  police  make  presentations  to 
the  students  and  staff  identifying  charge- 
able offenses  (students  are  often  unaware 
of  the  illegality  of  certain  behaviour)  and 
ensuring  a sense  of  protection.  The  police 
work  to  develop  a trusting  relationship 
with  the  students  and  may  participate  with 
them  in  extra-curricular  activities. 

Contracts  have  also  been  made  with 
various  agencies  and  private  practitioners 
to  provide  conflict-management  training  to 
school  personnel.  Peer  mediation  work- 
shops and  crisis  prevention  seminars  for 
teachers  provide  skills  to  defuse  potentially 
hostile  situations. 

Conclusion 

There  are  many  causes  for  violence  in  soci- 
ety, and  education  is  one  approach  to  deal- 
ing with  the  problem.  If  the  curriculum  and 
special  programs  supplement  a general 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  school  com- 
munity to  create  a safe,  peaceful  environ- 
ment, conflict  may  be  reduced  and  every- 
one may  once  again  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
teaching  and  learning. 


The  Peaceful  School 

An  Elementary  School  Perspective 


Peigi  Murdoch-Morris 

Staff  Development  Consultant, 

The  Board  of  Education  for 
the  Borough  of  East  York 

There  does  not  need  to  be  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  violence  in  our  schools.  Stu- 
dents and  staff  need  to  work  and  learn  in  an 
environment  that  is  safe,  nurturing,  caring 
and  non-violent.  When  the  media,  toys,  and 
children’s  play  perpetuate  role  models  that 
resolve  their  conflicts  in  competitive,  vio- 


lent ways,  the  task  of  developing  and  pro- 
moting a peaceful  school  is  not  easy.  How- 
ever, if  students  are  encouraged  to  develop 
a repertoire  of  violent  behaviours  and  atti- 
tudes, or  violent  actions  are  condoned  by 
non-action,  then  the  students  will  continue 
to  use  this  repertoire  in  their  lifetime.  It  has 
become  critical  that  students  and  staff  have 
opportunities  to  see,  be  taught,  and  use 
peaceful  behaviours. 

There  are  a variety  of  stand-alone  con- 
flict resolution  programs  available  that 
teach  children  to  resolve  conflicts  in  cre- 


ative and  non-violent  ways.  However,  many 
of  these  programs  target  the  resolution  of  a 
conflict  after  a crisis  has  occurred.  If  peace- 
ful attitudes  and  behaviours  are  to  be 
encouraged,  then  preventive  skills  must  be 
taught  to  all  children.  Conflicts  will  still 
occur,  but  when  a school  teaches  anger 
management,  impulse  control,  social, 
empathic,  communication,  and  negotiation 
skills;  enforces  a policy  of  “zero  tolerance” 
to  violence;  promotes  collaborative  and  co- 
operative practices;  fosters  self-esteem;  pro- 
vides a variety  of  teaching  and  learning 
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strategies  that  allows  all  student  to  be  suc- 
cessful; emphasizes  consistent  discipline 
codes  that  place  the  onus  on  students  to  be 
responsible  for  their  own  behaviours;  and 
supports  or  provides  parenting  programs, 
that  school  will  provide  a framework  and  a 
set  of  expectations  that  will  help  staff  and 
students  to  internalize  peaceful  attitudes  and 
behaviours.  Conflict  resolution  programs 
should  not  just  be  a band-aid  that  gets  taken 
out  of  the  box  and  applied  at  the  time  of  a 
crisis.  The  peaceful  philosophy  should  be 
the  underlying  principle  that  permeates  all 
aspects  of  the  school’s  environment. 


Conflict  resolution 
programs  should  not 
just  be  a band-aid 
that  gets  taken  out  of  the 
box  and  applied  at  the 
time  of  a crisis. 


It  cannot  be  assumed  that  either  the  staff 
or  the  students  of  a school  have  the  neces- 
sary skills  to  maintain  a peaceful  school. 
A common  set  of  expectations  and  termi- 
nology needs  to  be  established,  taught,  and 
consistently  used.  These  skills  need  to  be 
learned,  practised,  reviewed,  and  practised 
again  until  they  become  habitual.  The  skills 
and  knowledge  required  have  a hierarchical 
quality.  Self-esteem  is  the  cornerstone  of 
the  program.  When  people  do  not  feel  good 
about  themselves,  they  are  more  likely  to 
use  violence  to  resolve  a conflict  or  to 
avoid  conflict.  Social  skills  include  man- 
ners, appropriate  behaviours,  and  respect 
for  others.  Lf  a school  enforces  a policy  of 
“zero”  violence  that  includes  children’s 
play  activities,  the  children  may  even  need 
to  be  taught  peaceful  games  for  the  school- 
yard.  How  many  children  know  how  to 
play  marbles,  hopscotch,  four  comers,  red 
light/green  light  et  cetera?  The  hierarchy  of 
skills  development  must  also  be  considered 
in  terms  of  a child’s  development.  Al- 
though children  in  Junior  Kindergarten  can 
learn  the  steps  of  negotiating,  their  ability 
to  empathize  with  another  person  is  depen- 
dent on  their  particular  stage  of  egocen- 
trism and  their  own  version  of  reality. 
However,  this  should  not  negate  the  benefit 
of  developing  a creative  and  non-violent 
model  for  even  young  children  to  follow. 
The  earlier  the  model  is  followed,  the  less 
unlearning  is  required  by  the  student. 


If  a school  is  embarking  on  the  road  to  a 
peaceful  environment,  the  knowledge  and 
skills  the  students  will  learn  can  be  empha- 
sized at  specific  grade  levels.  (See  Table 
1.)  Teachers  at  all  grade  levels  would  be 
expected  to  teach  and  model  peaceful  atti- 
tudes and  behaviours,  to  review  and  prac- 
tise the  skills,  but  in-depth  study  would  be 
assigned  at  specific  grade  levels.  Students 
and  staff  who  join  the  school  after  the 
peaceful  school  program  had  been  imple- 
mented would  need  to  be  provided  with 
specific  training  to  develop  a level  of  com- 
petency consistent  with  their  peers. 

Every  school  is  unique  and  needs  to 
develop  an  implementation  plan  that  is 
appropriate  for  the  needs  of  that  school. 
Ideally,  all  staff  will  embrace  a peaceful 
school  program,  but  successful  implemen- 
tation can  begin  with  an  individual  class- 
room, a core  group  of  teachers,  specific 
grade(s),  or  a selected  group  of  students. 

TABLE  1 Conflict  Resolution  Classroom 
Implementation 


JK  - Grade  1 

• social  skills 

• co-operation 

• “I  Care”  language 

• feelings,  “Magic  Circle” 

• Teacher  as  mediator/arbitrator 

• communication  skills  — verbal 
and  non-verbal 

• empathic  skills 

• anger  management/impulse 
control 

Grades  2-4 

• fighting  fair 

• counselling 

• negotiating  — Advance  “I  Care” 

• problem  solving 

• Teacher  as  mediator 

• paraphrasing 

• empathic  skills 

• anger  management/impulse 
control 

Grades  4-6 

• negotiating  — advanced 
strategies 

• peer  mediation 

• teacher  as  mediator  (reduced  role) 

• global  peace  issues 

• empathic  skills 

• anger  mancgcment/impulse 
control 
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Although  a peer-mediation  program  can  be 
established  within  four  months,  three  to 
five  years  should  be  allowed  for  full  imple- 
mentation. The  first  year  should  be  devoted 
to  awareness,  staff  training,  site-based  gap 
analysis,  appointment  of  an  individual  or  a 
committee  to  oversee  the  implementation, 
and  the  development  of  an  action  plan. 
During  years  two  to  five,  ongoing  support 
and  training  are  still  required.  Peer  coach- 
ing, support  groups,  resource  fairs,  and 
team  teaching  will  assist  the  staff  to  move 
from  occasional  use  to  integrated  use  of 
peaceful  attitudes  and  behaviours.  When- 
ever possible,  students  and  parents  should 
be  part  of  the  decision  making  and  actively 
involved  in  the  implementation  process. 

Over  the  last  three  years,  elementary 
schools  in  the  Borough  of  East  York  have 
begun  to  implement  peaceful  school  pro- 
grams. Some  have  begun  with  a peer-medi- 
ation program.  Other  schools  have  empha- 
sized improving  social  skills,  have  worked 
on  eliminating  playground  violence,  have 
targeted  specific  grades  for  training  in  con- 
flict resolution  or  have  developed  school- 
wide programs.  Training  has  occurred  dur- 
ing lunch  hours,  after  school,  release  days, 
weekend  retreats,  summer  institutes,  and 
through  creative  timetabling.  Training  has 
been  offerred  to  teachers,  administrators, 
educational  assistants,  lunchroom  supervi- 
sors, consultants,  and  custodians. 

Schools  do  have  a choice.  Peaceful  be- 
haviours  can  be  taught.  Staff  and  students 
can  learn  to  handle  conflict  in  a creative 
and  non-violent  manner.  Appropriate 
behaviours  can  be  expected  and  developed 
or  enhanced.  For  many  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, this  process  will  involve  a change  in 
personal  habits  — a difficult  task,  but  one 
that  must  be  undertaken.  Peaceful  be- 
haviours and  attitudes  must  be  given  high 
priority. 
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Peacemakers  Project 

Bala  Avenue  Community  School 


Donna  Hutchins 

Editor,  OISE  Journals 


“Do  you  want  to  solve  this  problem?” 
Simone  Vernal,  a junior  student,  asks  two 
quarrelling  schoolmates.  “Would  you  like 
us  to  help  you  or  would  you  like  us  to  call 
over  a teacher?”  Simone  is  a Peacemaker  at 
Bala  Avenue  Community  School.  That 
means  that  she  has  been  trained  to  help 
solve  problem  situations  on  the  school 
playground  — to  defuse  situations  before 
they  become  problems  requiring  adult  (that 
is,  teacher)  involvement.  And  her  two 
questions  are  really  the  key  to  the  whole 
program. 

During  the  primary-level  recess,  four 
junior  student  Peacemakers  patrol  the 
schoolyard  in  pairs.  (The  Peacemakers  feel 
too  close  to  their  own  peer  group  to  work 
the  junior-level  recess.)  They  are  easily 
identified  by  fluorescent  orange  vests  or 
arm  bands.  When  they  see  a problem  start- 
ing — angry  voices,  pushing  and  shoving 
— they  step  in  to  mediate.  Their  direct  “Do 
you  want  to  solve  this  problem”  approach 
explicitly  places  ownership  of  the  problem 
in  the  hands  of  the  students  and  allows 


would-be  combatants  (situations  involving 
actual  combatants  require  immediate  teach- 
er intervention)  to  step  back  a little,  to 
reflect.  In  other  words,  the  children  start  to 
use  a mature  form  of  problem-solving.  The 
Peacemaker  makes  sure  each  child  has  an 
opportunity  to  air  his  or  her  own  side  of  the 
story  and  works  with  them  to  arrive  at  an 
acceptable  solution. 

There  are  currently  22  students  involved 
in  the  program  at  Bala.  A rotating  schedule 
ensures  that  the  Peacemakers  aren’t  consis- 
tently missing  the  same  classes.  Each 
Peacemaker  also  gets  a turn  at  being  Cap- 
tain. The  Captains  and  Co-Captains  make 
sure  everyone  follows  the  schedule  and  act 
as  back-ups  for  the  Peacemakers  on  duty. 

Peacemakers  meet  regularly  with  staff, 
and  because  of  the  time  spent  in  meetings, 
training,  and  on  duty,  must  be  capable  stu- 
dents. And  schoolwork  remains  their  num- 
ber one  priority;  if  that  starts  to  slip,  they 
could  be  pulled  from  the  program.  But 
Velta  Mitrevics,  Acting  Vice  Principal, 
says  that  the  students  rise  to  the  challenge. 
In  the  two  years  the  program  has  been  run- 
ning, they’ve  only  had  to  ask  two  students 
to  withdraw  from  Peacemakers.  And  that 
says  a lot  for  the  students’  commitment  to 
the  program. 


For  the  most  part,  the  children  are  grate- 
ful for  the  Peacemakers’  intervention;  chil- 
dren would  much  rather  be  helped  by 
another  child  than  a teacher.  As  the  Peace- 
makers come  to  know  the  younger  children 
in  their  charge,  a new  sense  of  community 
is  built.  Sometimes  even  off-duty  Peace- 
makers offer  to  settle  a dispute.  Their  lead- 
ership role  on  the  playground  gives  the 
Peacemakers  a higher  status  and  a new 
sense  of  self-assurance  and  self-esteem. 
And  that  leadership  role  often  stays  with 
Peacemakers  even  after  they  leave  Bala. 
Many  former  Peacemakers  assume  leader- 
ship roles  in  their  junior  high  school.  And 
their  peacemaking  skills  help  in  solving 
problems  at  home. 

The  teachers,  too,  find  the  program  a 
boon;  yard  duty  is  now  much  less  hectic. 
“It’s  like  having  a third  hand  out  there,” 
says  one.  “Being  on  yard  supervision  often 
used  to  mean  running,  quite  literally,  from 
one  situation  to  the  next.  Peacemakers  take 
a lot  of  the  pressure  off.”  And  since  the 
program  has  been  in  effect,  there  have  been 
fewer  “incidents”  brought  to  the  office. 

Of  course,  the  Peacemakers  program  is 
not  a complete  cure  for  all  playground  ills. 
But  the  aims  of  the  program  are  praisewor- 
thy and  the  rewards  apparent.  As  Simone 
reports,  “I  feel  good  about  it.  It’s  helping 
little  kids.” 


Orbit  thanks  Bala  Vice  Principal  Mai 
Pyper  for  bringing  Peacemakers  to  our 
attention. 
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Bullying  is  a pervasive  phenomenon.  Stud- 
ies in  Scandinavia,  England,  the  United 
States,  Japan,  and  Canada  have  found  that 
between  10  and  23  percent  of  children  are 
involved  in  bullying  interactions  as  either 
bullies  or  victims  (Olweus,  1987;  Perry  et 
al.,  1988;  Stephenson  & Smith,  1987; 
Ziegler  & Rosenstein-Manner,  1991).  The 


problem  of  bullying  potentially  affects  all 
those  involved:  victims,  bullies,  and  peers. 

First,  the  victims  suffer  physical  and 
psychological  abuse  at  the  hands  of  their 
peers  and  may  experience  rejection,  social 
isolation,  and  anxiety.  In  extreme  inci- 
dents, suicide  and  violent  death  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  occurred  as  a result  of 
severe  bullying  by  peers  (Olweus,  1987). 

Second,  bullies  are  at  risk  for  later  mal- 
adjustment: longitudinal  research  indicates 
that  childhood  aggression  is  associated 
with  adult  antisocial  behaviour  and  limited 
opportunities  to  attain  socially  desired 
objectives  (Farrington,  1991;  Huesmann  et 
al.,  1984). 

Finally,  bullying  may  also  affect  peers. 
Peers  may  be  drawn  into  the  aggressive 


interaction  by  group  pressure  and  other 
social  psychological  factors  (Olweus, 
1992).  Even  if  they  do  not  participate  in 
bullying,  peers  who  observe  the  bullying 
likely  experience  distress,  as  it  has  been 
shown  that  observing  others  in  conflict 
raises  anxiety  (e.g.,  El-Sheik  et  al.,  1989). 
The  negative  prognosis  for  the  victims, 
aggressors,  and  peers  in  bullying  incidents 
necessitates  further  research  to  determine 
the  nature  of  bully-victim  interactions  and 
the  effectiveness  of  intervening  in  this 
problem. 

The  Toronto  Bullying  Survey 

The  impetus  for  the  Toronto  Board  of  Edu- 
cation Antibullying  Project  came  from  a 
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survey  conducted  in  1989/90  in  22  elemen- 
tary schools  within  the  Board  (Ziegler, 
Charach,  & Pepler,  1992).  Using  question- 
naires and  discussion  groups,  this  survey 
investigated  the  extent  of  bully-victim 
problems,  students’  ideas,  attitudes,  and 
experiences  of  bullying  and  victimization, 
as  well  as  parents’  and  teachers’  percep- 
tions of  these  problems.  The  student  self- 
report  questionnaire,  based  on  the  one  used 
in  schools  in  Scandinavia  (Olweus,  1989), 
was  administered  to  211  children  in  14 
classrooms  across  the  city,  from  Grades  3/4 
to  Grade  8.  The  qualitative  method 


The  proportions  of  boys 
and  girls  who  reported 
being  victimized  were 
essentially  equivalent. 


involved  reading  a story  about  bullying  at 
school,  followed  by  a class  discussion 
and/or  role-play  activity  related  to  bully- 
ing. A total  of  457  students  from  Junior 
Kindergarten  to  Grade  8 were  involved  in 
this  aspect  of  the  study.  The  responses  of 
students  and  school  staff,  which  are  sum- 
marized below,  provided  an  impetus  and 
framework  for  a pilot  Antibullying  Inter- 
vention. 

Bullying  is  a frequent  occurrence 
according  to  Toronto  students:  49  percent 
reported  having  been  bullied  at  least  once 
or  twice  during  the  term.  Twenty  percent 
of  students  reported  being  bullied  more 
than  once  or  twice  during  the  term;  8 per- 
cent reported  being  victimized  weekly  or 
more  often.  The  proportions  of  boys  and 
girls  who  reported  being  victimized  were 
essentially  equivalent.  Younger  children 
were  more  likely  to  report  being  victimized 
than  older  children.  When  asked  whether 
they  had  bullied  other  students,  24  percent 
of  students  admitted  to  bullying  at  least 
once  or  twice  during  the  term  and  15  per- 
cent of  students  reported  bullying  more 
than  once  or  twice  a term.  Three  times  as 
many  boys  as  girls  acknowledged  bullying 
others  on  a regular  basis.  Playgrounds  and 
hallways  were  reported  to  be  the  locations 
where  bullying  was  most  likely  to  occur 
(by  81  percent  and  57  percent  of  students, 
respectively).  Twice  the  number  of  stu- 
dents cited  supervised  settings  — such  as 
classrooms  and  hallways  — than  cited 
unsupervised  settings  — such  as  the  route 
to  and  from  school  — as  locales  for  bully- 


ing. There  was  a discrepancy  between  the 
perceptions  of  children  and  adults  in  esti- 
mates of  the  prevalence  of  bullying.  In 
general,  teachers  and  parents  underestimat- 
ed the  amount  of  bullying  that  children 
report  experiencing  at  school. 

When  asked  how  they  personally  re- 
sponded to  bullying,  43  percent  of  students 
reported  that  they  tried  to  help;  33  percent 
reported  that  they  did  nothing  but  should 
have  done  something;  and  24  percent  of 
students  reported  that  they  did  nothing 
because  it  was  not  their  business.  Some 
children’s  responses  to  other  questions 
were  not  as  prosocial  and  revealed  a poten- 
tial social  contagion  effect:  one  third  of  the 
students  indicated  they  could  join  in  bully- 
ing a student  they  did  not  like.  Neverthe- 
less, the  vast  majority  of  students  surveyed 
viewed  bullying  negatively.  When  asked 
how  they  felt  when  someone  was  being 
bullied,  61  percent  of  children  reported  that 
it  was  very  unpleasant;  29  percent  respond- 
ed that  it  was  somewhat  unpleasant,  and 
only  10  percent  of  the  students  reported 
that  they  didn’t  feel  much  when  witnessing 
bullying. 

A minority  of  children,  but  a majority 
of  teachers,  indicated  that  teachers  usually 
or  sometimes  intervene  to  stop  bullying. 
When  asked  what  teachers  can  do  to  help, 
most  students  and  staff  indicated  that 
teachers  should  talk  to  the  students  (67  per- 
cent and  85  percent,  respectively).  About 
half  of  the  students  and  staff  suggested  that 
the  teacher  should  punish  the  bully.  Stu- 
dents were  less  likely  than  staff  to  suggest 
getting  the  bully  and  victim  to  talk  to  each 
other  (48  percent  and  71  percent,  respec- 
tively). 

The  Antibullying  Intervention 

Results  of  the  Toronto  Board  study  provid- 
ed direction  for  development  of  the  school- 
based  Antibullying  Intervention.  In 
response  to  the  results  of  the  Bullying  Sur- 
vey, the  Toronto  Board  of  Education 
implemented  a pilot  antibullying  interven- 
tion in  four  elementary  schools.  It  was 
modelled  after  the  Norwegian  national 
intervention,  which  was  effective  in  signif- 
icantly reducing  incidents  of  bullying 
(Olweus,  1991)  and  which  operates  at  the 
levels  of  the  community  (parents),  the 
whole  school,  the  classroom,  and  the  indi- 
vidual students.  Its  most  basic  component 
is  a restructuring  of  the  existing  social 
environment  of  the  school  to  create  a cli- 
mate in  which  bullying  is  regarded  as  inap- 
propriate and  unacceptable  behaviour.  The 
basic  principles  of  the  Norwegian  interven- 
tion are  to  create  a school  characterized  by 


warmth,  positive  interest,  and  involvement 
with  adults;  to  establish  firm  limits  on  un- 
acceptable behaviour;  to  apply  conse-  f 
quences  consistently,  and  to  have  school 
staff  act  as  authority  figures  in  some  re- 
spects (Olweus,  1992).  More  specific  goals 
enunciated  by  Olweus  include:  increasing 
the  awareness  of  and  knowledge  about  the 
problem,  including  dispelling  myths; 
actively  involving  teachers  and  parents; 
developing  clear  rules  against  bullying 
behaviour;  and  providing  support  and  pro- 
tection for  victims,  with  an  emphasis  on 
eliminating  their  isolation  within  the  peer 
group  (Olweus,  1987). 

Core  components  at  the  community  and 
school  levels  include  parent  meetings  for 
raising  awareness  and  commitment,  staff 
discussion  and  development  of  a school- 
wide plan,  and  improved  recess  supervi- 
sion. At  the  classroom  level,  codes  of 
behaviour  are  established  with  the  children, 
such  as:  no  bullying  will  be  tolerated;  any- 
one witnessing  bullying  will  be  responsible 
for  intervening  or  getting  assistance;  and 
efforts  will  be  made  to  include  isolated 
children.  Core  components  at  the  individu- 
al level  include  serious  talks  with  bullies 
and  victims,  as  well  as  with  their  parents. 

The  Antibullying  Project  was  imple- 
mented in  four  schools  within  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Education.  There  were  three 
schools  with  children  from  Kindergarten  to 
Grade  8 and  one  senior  school  with  Grades 
7 and  8.  The  schools  were  selected  based 
on  their  interest  in  the  problem  of  bullying 
and  willingness  to  commit  time,  energy 
and  resources  to  the  intervention.  A prelim- 
inary evaluation  of  the  first  six  months  of 
the  Antibullying  Pilot  Intervention  was 
conducted. 

The  quantitative  assessment  was  con- 
ducted with  the  same  self-report  question- 
naire used  in  the  Bullying  Survey.  The 
survey  was  administered  by  teachers  to  all 
9-  to  14-year-old  students  in  the  four 
schools  — a total  of  898  students,  about 
evenly  divided  by  gender.  All  question- 
naires were  completed  anonymously.  Data 
collection  was  conducted  in  October  and 
May  of  the  academic  year  during  which  the 
antibullying  program  was  implemented. 
The  reference  period  for  the  questionnaire 
was  the  period  of  time  since  the  beginning 
of  each  of  the  two  terms  — approximately 
two  months. 

The  results  indicate  that  bullying  is  a 
pervasive  and  stable  problem.  The  quanti- 
tative analyses  of  the  effects  of  the  first  six 
months  of  the  antibullying  intervention 
indicated  decreases  in  the  number  of  chil- 
dren reporting  being  bullied  in  the  last  five 
days  and  in  the  number  of  those  being 
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excluded.  There  was,  however,  no  signifi- 
cant change  in  children’s  reports  of  the 
prevalence  of  bullying  in  the  last  two 
months,  the  amount  of  racially  based  bully- 
ing, the  amount  of  positive  peer  interven- 
tion, or  the  frequency  of  discussions  about 
bullying  with  adults. 

While  it  is  not  surprising  that  six 
months  of  intervention  does  not  “lick”  a 
problem  as  old  and  common  as  bullying,  it 
is  encouraging  that  there  are  some  signs  of 
change  in  schools  that  have  been  working 
to  diminish  it.  Together  with  qualitative 
data  collected  in  interviews  with  staff, 
these  findings  highlight  the  pervasiveness 
of  the  problem  and  the  long-term  challenge 
of  effectively  implementing  a school-based 
antibullying  program. 

Bullying  is  a complex  problem  embed- 
ded in  a number  of  systems  that  may  inad- 
vertently model,  reinforce,  and  maintain 
bullying  interactions.  In  order  to  change 
behaviour  patterns  and  cognitions  that 
underlie  bullying  and  victimization,  inter- 
ventions must  be  extensive,  ecological  in 
nature,  and  address  the  problem  at  the  level 


of  the  individual  bullies  and  victims,  the 
peer  group,  and  the  school  environment. 
The  intervention  must  also  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  parents  in  developing  appropriate 
attitudes  and  behaviours  to  reduce  bullying 
outside  the  school. 

Given  the  scope  of  the  problem,  the 
process  of  change  is  slow.  The  preliminary 
evaluation  of  the  Toronto  Antibullying 
Intervention  suggests  that  a start  has  been 
made,  but  considerably  more  work  needs  to 
be  done  to  address  the  hidden  violence  of 
bullying  in  schools. 
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The  prevention  of  child  abuse,  neglect  and 
violence  towards  children  continues  to 
occupy  an  established  place  in  society  and 
in  the  social  service,  health,  and  education 
fields.  In  Canada,  there  has  recently  em- 
erged a fervent  drive  to  intervene  where 
and  when  the  victimization  of  children 
occurs.  Child  abuse  and  violence  towards 
children  are  frequently  perceived  solely  as 


a familial  problem.  In  the  present  article, 
we  make  an  attempt  to  locate  child  abuse 
and  violence  within  a broader  context.  We 
raise  the  question:  Can  the  institutionaliza- 
tion of  child  abuse  and/or  violence  in 
schools,  although  unintentional,  be  possi- 
ble? 

The  Criminal  Code  of  Canada  permits 
the  use  of  force  on  children  by  school 
teachers.  What  is  disturbing  to  us  is  that 
teachers  as  a group  — as  a profession  — 
have  done  little  to  engender  the  abolition  of 
corporal  punishment  in  education  settings. 
Corporal  punishment  can  constitute  a legal- 
ized form  of  child  abuse  in  society.  One 
cannot  help  wondering  whether  teachers 
can  be  considered  thoroughly  professional 
when  they  accept  a legislated  right  to 
administer  corporal  punishment  to  clients 
and  are  willing  to  either  implement  that 
right  or  threaten  to  implement  it.  As  point- 
ed out  by  the  Law  Reform  Commission  of 
Canada,  opponents  of  corporal  punishment 
view  it  as  the  wrongful  institutionalization 
of  violence  as  a means  of  social  control,  hi 
this  connection,  it  is  important  to  note  that 


Section  97  of  the  Ontario  Child  and  Family 
Services  Act  prohibits  the  use  of  corporal 
punishment  by  its  service  providers,  in- 
cluding foster  parents.  Yet,  education  as  a 
profession  has  failed  to  follow  such  a lead. 

Teacher  Training 

Teacher  pre-service  training  does  not  ade- 
quately prepare  teachers  to  assume  their 
child  abuse  prevention  responsibilities.  A 
study  conducted  in  Wellington  County,  for 
example,  found  that  85  per  cent  of  teachers 
surveyed  had  no  coursework  related  to 
child  abuse  during  their  formal  education 
at  university  or  teachers’  college.  More 
recent  studies  confirm  these  findings 
(Lewko  & Carriere,  1984). 

During  pre-service  training,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  teachers  acquire  knowledge  and 
skill  in  both  primary  and  secondary  pre- 
vention practices  as  a component  of  their 
professional  training  (Barber  & Burns, 
1986).  The  possibility  that  teachers  can  be 
child  abusers  and/or  unintentional  contrib- 
utors to  an  abusive  or  violent  environment 
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within  school  settings  should  be  dealt  with 
and  examined  in  relation  to  the  kind  of  pro- 
fessional education  teachers  are  receiving. 
Faculties  of  education,  the  training  milieu 
for  classroom  teachers,  must  contribute  to 
the  professionalization  of  education.  This 
can  be  achieved  by  ensuring  that  classroom 
teachers  and  school  administrators  them- 
selves are  not  coercive,  punitive,  or  abu- 
sive during  the  course  of  their  professional 
duties.  This  necessitates  examining  the 
administrative  assumptions  at  the  corporate 
level  and  pedagogical  practices  at  the 
classroom,  schoolyard,  and  hallway  levels 
which  legitimate  inflicting  threats,  corporal 
punishment,  sarcasm,  ridicule,  humiliation, 
or  other  forms  of  unintended  violence  on 
children  during  the  course  of  being  educat- 
ed in  schools. 

It  seems  to  us  that  faculties  of  education 
in  Canada  are  in  a unique  position  to  devel- 
op attitudes  among  future  teachers  which 
will  implement  classroom,  hallway,  and 
schoolyard  practices  in  education  that 
reflect  the  elements  of  democratic  ideals 
and  a caring  protective  society.  By  this  we 
mean  that  teachers  could  begin  to  view 
their  charges  holistically,  and,  thus,  would 
implement  practices  that  locate  education- 
al, health,  psychosocial,  and  physiological 
concerns  at  the  centre  of  school-related  ini- 
tiatives with  children.  We  believe  these  are 
in  direct  contrast  to  attitudes  or  practices 
which  frighten,  coerce,  embarrass,  or  oth- 
erwise force  children  into  compliance  in 
classroom,  hallway,  or  schoolyard  settings. 

Compliance  in  the  Classroom 

It  is  clear  to  us  that  during  schooling  chil- 
dren are  thrown  into  a compliance  relation- 
ship. According  to  sociologist  Amitai 
Etzioni,  compliance  refers  both  to  a rela- 
tionship in  which  a person  behaves  in 
accordance  with  directives  supported  by 
another  person’s  power  and  to  the  orienta- 
tion of  the  subordinated  person  to  the 
power  applied.  While  we  are  not  suggest- 
ing that  such  practices  are  commonplace  or 
generally  accepted,  it  is  apparent  that  there 
are  several  ways  in  which  teachers  may  use 
inappropriate  or  coercive  means  to  secure 
student  compliance: 

1.  Teachers  may  use  corporal  punishment 
or  physical  abuse,  such  as  strapping, 
striking,  punching,  kicking,  and  pushing 
students. 

2.  Teachers  may  use  emotional  abuse  such 
as  sarcasm,  ridicule,  humiliation,  and 
isolation. 

3.  Teachers  may  employ  coercive  control 
when  they  are  aware  that  other  teachers 


or  students  are  abusing  students  in 
physical,  sexual,  or  emotional  contexts 
but  they  neglect  either  purposely  or  un- 
intentionally to  intervene  or  report  these 
instances  of  abuse. 

4.  Teachers  may  employ  verbal  and  non- 
verbal threats  as  a means  of  ensuring 
student  compliance. 

5.  Teachers  sometimes  refer  students  to 
school  administrators  with  an  expecta- 
tion that  inappropriate  disciplinary  prac- 
tices such  as  threats,  corporal  punish- 
ment, emotional  abuse,  or  disciplinary 
measures  resulting  in  appropriate  sus- 
pension will  force  student  compliance. 

6.  Finally,  teachers  may  participate  in  co- 
ercive controls  when  they  consent  to  the 
delegation  of  disciplinary  response  to 
external  agents  where  students  experi- 
ence abuse  that  forces  compliance. 

It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  here  that, 
where  they  exist,  corporal  punishment  and 
the  emotional  mistreatment  of  children  are 
forms  of  violence  in  school  settings  which 
do  not  promote  learning.  They  are  not 
aspects  of  a defensible  pedagogy.  Coercion, 
as  a source  of  compliance,  fosters  hostility, 
alienation,  hopelessness,  and  resignation. 
These,  in  turn,  characterize  oppression. 
Coincidentally,  in  many  instances,  those 
who  have  been  the  object  of  abuse  in  edu- 
cation will  themselves  likely  become  both 
objects  and  perpetrators  of  abuse  within 
social  structures  as  they  take  on  their 
respective  adult  roles  within  society. 


Prevention  in  Schools 

The  educational  literature  tells  us  little 
about  the  nature  and  scope  of  child  abuse 
in  institutional  settings.  TTiis  is  particularly 
true  in  the  case  of  the  culture  of  education. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  that  child  abuse 
occurs  within  family  structures,  and  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  majority  of  child 
abusers  are  parents  of  the  children  while 
the  remainder  tend  to  be  family  members 
or  acquaintances  who  have  access  to  the 
home.  Data  also  suggest  abusers  are  indi- 
viduals who  were  themselves  abused  or 
neglected  as  children,  although  in  this 
regard,  we  do  not  suggest  a cause/effect 
relationship. 

In  recognition  of  both  the  high  inci- 
dence of  violence  done  to  children  and  the 
principle  of  abuse  as  a familial  problem, 
the  Ontario  Child  and  Family  Services  Act 
requires  every  person  who  has  information 
of  the  infliction  of  abuse  upon  a child  to 
report  the  incident  to  a Society.  Provisions 
of  the  Act  requiring  professionals,  or  offi- 


cials, to  report  suspicion  of  abuse  to  a Soci- 
ety have  also  abolished  former  privileges 
of  confidentiality  and  provide  a penalty  for 
failure  by  professional  persons  to  report 
any  suspicion  of  abuse.  The  Act,  in  effect, 
makes  it  a legal  obligation  of  every  teacher 
and  educational  official  in  Ontario  schools 
to  act  on  cases  of  any  professional  suspi- 
cion of  child  abuse  or  neglect. 

We  believe  that  educator  involvement 
in  the  primary  and  secondary  prevention  of 
child  abuse  are  plausible  professional 
goals.  As  one  would  expect,  the  majority  of 
abuse  does  occur  among  school-age  chil- 
dren. The  moral  and  social  obligations  are 
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clear.  Teachers  are  very  much  the  first  line 
of  defence  against  the  abuse  of  children. 

In  light  of  the  above,  it  is  important  to 
know  the  effects  of  mandatory  reporting 
requirements  on  schools.  With  respect  to 
this  concern,  we  carried  out  a province- 
wide study  (see  Bums,  Cassie,  Lewko,  & 
Haynes,  1990)  to  examine  child  abuse 
reporting  in  education.  Using  a structured 
format,  we  interviewed  senior  personnel  in 
125  school  boards  (76  percent  of  all  school 
boards  in  the  province).  In  addition,  we 
requested  board  personnel  to  forward  sam- 
ple copies  of  written  policies,  protocols, 
and  procedures  for  content  analyses  pur- 
poses. We  also  conducted  case  studies  of 
policy  implementation  in  three  selected 
school  boards. 

The  one  main  problematic  we  found 
was  that  in  a significant  number  of  in- 
stances the  reporting  procedure  requires  the 
person  holding  a suspicion  to  report  the 
suspicion  to  the  school  principal.  Some 
documents  indicate  that  the  principal  (or 
designate)  in  turn  will  check  into  the  matter 
and  report  the  abuse  to  a Children’s  Aid 
Society  if  sufficient  grounds  are  found  to 
do  so.  However,  in  many  policies  there  is 
an  indication  that  if  the  principal  (or  desig- 
nate) does  not  choose  to  report  to  a Soci- 
ety, the  employee  initially  suspecting  abuse 
is  still  responsible  to  do  so.  This  raises  the 
issue  of  how  easy/difficult  it  might  be  for  a 
teacher/employee  to  disregard  the  adminis- 
trative decision.  It  also  raises  a question 
regarding  sanctions  (overt  or  covert)  which 
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may  be  brought  to  bear  within  a school  set- 
ting if  a teacher  does  report. 

This  requirement  to  report  through  an 
administrator  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Child  and  Family  Ser- 
vices Act.  According  to  the  Act,  it  is  the 
person  holding  the  suspicion  who  “shall 
forthwith  report  the  suspicion,”  and  the 
information  on  which  it  is  based,  directly 
to  a Society.  This  is  the  normative  obliga- 
tion — that  is,  the  way  things  are  supposed 
to  be,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  school 
board  policies  may  require  that  reporting 
procedures  at  the  school  setting  level  be 
processed  through  the  principal. 

Our  data  suggest  that  policy  implemen- 
tation remains  a problematic  at  the  school 
setting  level.  The  general  thrust  of  the  sec- 
ondary prevention  (reporting)  legislation 
and  school  board  policies  appear  to  be 
known  by  principals  and  teachers  alike; 
however,  they  do  not  necessarily  have  a 
sufficient  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  details  of  this  policy  to  effectively 
implement  it.  We  found  that,  for  various 
reasons,  the  majority  of  suspicions  either 
go  unreported  or  under-reported. 

From  our  point  of  view,  and  indeed 
according  to  the  literature,  principals  have 
a major  role  to  play  in  implementing  child 
abuse  prevention  protocols  in  school  set- 
tings. This  can  be  achieved  by  enhancing 
awareness  through  training  programs,  and 
by  more  direct  linkages  to  the  community 
(McClare,  1990).  It  has  become  evident, 
within  the  context  of  our  research  that 
school  system  administrators  and  school 
principals  must  provide  strong  leadership 
in  relation  to  both  primary  and  secondary 
child  abuse  initiatives  and  that  teachers  and 
other  educational  personnel  have  signifi- 
cant roles  which  they  must  also  fulfil. 
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The  Ontario  Educational  Campaign  to  Combat  Date  and  Acquaintance 
Rape  has  produced  a Resource  Kit  that  is  now  available  for  purchase 
from  OISE’s  Centre  for  Women’s  Studies. 


The  provincial  Campaign  was  co-ordinated  by  Paula  Bourne  of  OISE’s  Centre 
for  Women’s  Studies  in  Education.  The  other  members  of  the  team  included 
OISE  researchers  Lori  Haskell  and  Melanie  Randall,  and  OISE  Faculty 
Helen  Lenskyj;  Kathy  Popaleni  of  the  Sexual  Assault  Crisis  Centre  in  Hamilton; 
Lorraine  Gauthier  and  Didi  Khayatt  of  Glendon  College,  York  University;  and 
Diane  Meaghan  of  Seneca  College.  Funding  for  the  Campaign  was  provided 
by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities  as  part  of  the 
Government’s  interministerial  initiative  on  sexual  assault.  As  part  of  the 
initiative,  over  350  participants,  representing  all  45  Ontario  universities  and 
community  colleges,  were  involved  in  regional  training  sessions. 

The  Kit  itself  is  impressive  — both  visually  striking  and  comprehensive.  It 
consists  of  a Manual  for  Educators  and  Administrators,  an  Educators’  Guide, 
an  Annotated  Bibliography,  an  annotated  Audio/Visual  Resource  List,  a 
Community  Resource  List,  a pamphlet  on  Sex  and  Dating  for  Women  and  for 
Men,  a Women’s  Charter  of  Rights  poster,  the  Women’s  Personal  Safety 
Checklist  in  Dating  Relationships,  and  a slogan  button  and  decal. 

Although  different  materials  are  aimed  at  different  segments  of  the^ampus 
population,  primarily  the  Resource  Kit  is  intended  to  “train  the  trainers.” 

The  30-page  Manual  presents  an  overview  of  issues  related  to  sexual 
violence  against  women  in  a male-dominated  society;  some 
sections  of  the  manual  are  also  appropriate  as  course  readings 
for  students.  The  Educators’  Guide  provides  practical  guidelines 
for  designing  and  presenting  educational  and  awareness-raising 
sessions  on  the  problem  of  violence  against  women.  The  annotated 
resource  lists  are  full  of  helpful  information  and  suggestions.  The 
pamphlets,  poster,  checklist,  button,  and  decal  are  all  aimed  directly  at  the 
student  population. 


cost  per  kit:  $35.00  (includes  GST)+  $5  postage  and  handling 

cost  per  video : $10.00  (includes  GST)+  $5  postage  and  handling 

Available  in  bulk  copies  and  in  English  and  French.  Cost  for  individual  items 
available  on  request.  Orders  must  be  prepaid. 


Available  from  the  Centre  for  Women’s  Studies,  OISE, 
252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  1V6 
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